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FOREWORD 


'ITic Ndlkmal Citirintluin fyaiunrork for School Educalion-2()00 
(N(''I\SIv200()] Ini'll]ii^lils lanifiint^e Icachini^ as an iinportanl 
insli uiucnl lor dcvclopitvi); anuniif Ihe learners desired attitudes 
and socially aecepled values alonit willi ineulealion of core 
IH'e skills, l.aipi'nai.'e 1eaeliin,i( at Ihe hii'her secondary slai'e alms 
at l evitalisinif edneatlon hy iiiivini' it a n(‘\v direction, hy making 
11 .socially and individually relevant and hy I'clatiny, it to national 
asiiirations and learnt'r.s' emotional, social and eo,i‘nitive 
dcveloiimcnt. lAinttua^i' k'arninf' seeks In eru'ourai.'e in the 
k'aniei's indeiK'iulent lliinkinii', free and erfective expression ol' 
ideas and opinions lioth in speech and writiiyu;, 

Impressions is a supiilementary reader In Eniflish for 
Class Xll ICore Course). ■ITiisbook is desiifned to in omolc in Ihe 
k'arners’ a love for readiiiif liy exposing them to a variety of 
malerlals which hold a mirror to different facets of life, 
liriijortanee is .Uivi'ii to {feneration of ideas, to make Ihe learners 
more creative and evenlnally inspire tht'in (o think. 'I'lie tlifferent 
styles and yenres ol'kainlish prose will nol only {five' tlie requisite 
worldly wisdom hut als(,) elevate the thoujfhts of Ihe sludents, 

1 am {(rafefni lo all the parlieipanls ol llie Keview\Vurk,sfiO|i 
who liel[)ed in I lie development and Onalisalion of Ilie manuseripl 
of this hook. The NCCKT sineerelv hopes dial this hook will 
nii'ei llie lemiiinp needs of ilie sludenis of Class Xll. Tfie 
eommenis and .su{;e,e,slions of teachers and sludents on any 
aspect of this book are welcome, 'riiis would enable us to im|)rove 
tlie next edition. 


'.liiniKini 2(>(K1 
New Delhi 


tl .S.R;\..iri! I 
Diivcior 

National Council of Edui atioiuil 
f'leseaieli and 'rrainina 




A NOTE TO THE TEACHER 


hu]}rcssi()]\s is a sii|)pl('mrnlary readfr in Kn/^lish (Core Course] 
ior Class XII. Tins l)ook is meant to su])plemcnl the (exlliook 
l‘juilisli Willi A I'lirposc. The main olijeetivr ol this book is In 
make exlensivi' readiiift aii enjoyable e.xpei'ienee, It will also 
Lieiierate aii ionk ll ie learnei's new ideas, inak(‘ tliem more ('real ive 
and nliimately inspire tliem to think. 

An alli'inpl has been made to attain these olijeetives liy 
introdneinu; vai ied silualions and events Ihroiif'h dilferent styles 
and keiires ol laiklish pro.se. There ari' ten pieces in this book 
(stories, speeches, an e.xtraet Ironi an antoliiojfraphy, a letter, 
an artiele and a jilay). whose Iheinalie ranine varies from the 
jiiV's and sorrows oldaydo-day lile lo the deei) social, eiiiotional 
and p.syeholo^ieal eonITiels ol'individuals, TTiese will help the 
learners aiipreeiale eritieally the va.sl panoraitia ol lit’e aiid the 
interaelions oi human bein/is Iherein. 

Alter each lesson, the nie<niin{j;.s ol' words enieial for the 
iindersiaridinii ol Ihe piece are proviiled. The eoiiiprelu'iisiori 
exercises are liolh local and .rilolial in nature. The purpose of 
these exercises is to arouse Ihe letii'nei's' curiosity and lo direct 
llieir allenlioii lo iioirils of .siifnilieanee. TTie rineslions under 
‘A])]iif( iaiion' will help the learners to think and eritieally 
ap|)reeiale \'aried siiuatiiais and also (Ire beliaviour of 
eliaraelers in these yiveii silnatious and thus io itirrii o|ririion.s 
as olijeetiw ofiservers. The topics nieanl for 'Diseussiori' will 
help Ihe leainers heeonie aware of the world around Ifiein and 
exiiress iheinselves elli'etively iirallv and in wi'i(iny,.T'fie learners 
will an op|)orlnnity to disi'over lire unknown vislas of 
kriowlediie and Urns it will imparl a .sense of lulfilinent. A few 
books and stoiies are listed at the end of each eliapfer lor 
e.xtensive readinu,. 

TTu' pnr].)ose of tire Irook will be seiwed if these pieces make 
tile sludenls sensiliv(‘. ,rj;ood Irumair beiri,L!;s and effective 
(ituimuniealois. 
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CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 

Part IV A 


_ Fundamental 

Duties of Citizens 

ARtlCtl BIA 

FinKlaiiifiital Dutlfs - It sfmll Im" iIh' iliily nl fvifry rltiifii el India ~' 

(b| In abide I)y the (.'nnstUnOim mul lesjifrl its ideals and insllUiUons. 
(lie NiUlniial Flan aiifl lUe Nallniial Atdiicm, 

Oil b) cherlBhand fallaw llie nohle lileah wlilcli Insidied (inr national 
s(rii|jj|(le lor freedom; 

(cl 1(1 nphoUl and protert (he sovertlnnly, unity and Inlrgrlly of India. 

(dl (0 dele id (he cmmlty and render nailoiial service when wiled upon 
to do 

(el Tfi |> I'iinfile harmnny and die spldl n! r(iinini))i hnitheFlrMHl ainfinnst 
ail f iepeojile dlndlii ti.ins»nditii;rell|;lous, llnRiilshi and regional 
01 .wtfnitd divetsHles: to triinuute piaillres denigidfiiy to the 
(It III winieii: 

(1} It i;j,e ami prewe die rich lif'iifage of nnr rmiijmdlr nilliire: 

(R) tn ]ir(!(p(-i and liii|irove the nainr.il envInMiiiinit liii iiiillng ffiiesis. 
lakes, ilvfers, wild tile and to have i o!iiiiii>.sltni lot livlii|i ciealiues:, 

fh] indevelnp lhe,«ir iei(itll( temper, laiinantsmand the spiitt iiHn(|\i|iy 
and teliitm, 

li) In salegaard piihlb' pnipeiiy and la alijiire vlaleiK e; 

((I It! strive lawaidM eMe(k ru r In all sphetes ol Indlvtdii.d aiid wller tlve 
aellvlly so (hat the n.allon fonslanlly ilseH lo tilpher levels of 
endeavour and m liin'enieiil. 
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The Face on 
the Wall 


E.V. Lucas (1868-1938) was a renowned essayist 
and short stonj wiiter. His style is sinyjle yet captiuaL 
ing. In the present stoty he deals with the theme of 
the supernatural. There is an element of surprise in 
the stonj which makes the namitive fascinating. 

I sTii.i. tingle with rnorUrication over an experience at Dabney’s 
last evening, the only satisCaetion being that others tingle 
witli me. We were talking of the supernatural ~ that iinprof- 
ital)le but endlessly alluring theme — and most of us had 
cited iin instance, witlnjut, however, producing much effect. 
Aniong the strangers to me was a little man with an anxious 
white tace, whom Rudson-Wayte had bi’ought, and he wfitched 
each speaker with the closest attention, but said nothing. 
Then Dabney, wishing to include him in the talk, turned to 
him and asked if he had no experience to relate, no story 
that contained an inexplicable element, 

He thought a moment, “Well," he said, "not a story in the 
ordinary sense of the word: nothing, that is, from hearsay, 
like most of your examples. Truth, 1 always liold, is not only 
vastly stranger tlian fiction, but also vastly more interesting. 
1 could lell you an oecurrence wliicli happened to me 



Iin|in',ssi(iiis 


persoluilly aiul whkli oddly ciiouiili romplelrd itsi'lf only ihis 
anotnoon." 

We bcf^t^i'd him (o 

"A year or Iwn akio,” lie said. "I was in inums in (liral 
Ormond .Slix'cl —an old hoirso on llw llollinni sjtlc. Tiio had 
room walls luul lu‘(“n tlislfiiijK'rod by a itn'vious lonani. Ini! 
die plare was dani|i and liii'al palrlics of disrolnniaiion. had 
broken oni. Oni' ol (!i(‘sp ■ as indeial olten li.ipiiiais wa.s 
('.xaclly Ilia* a linman lai'e; liiK hkjip l.iidilullv .oid sfardimily 
Ilian is ensloin.nv'’ byiiu* in bed in tht' iiinrninti itnllinb oil 
kfllini.* nil, 1 used in waleli il and walih il, iiml gradually 1 
eame In Ihlnk ol U as real as my lellnw leidaer. in lael. The 
otkl lliinji was dial, wliile die palelies nn !he walls ik'ew liin;ei’ 
and ehaiu.<ed Iheir nmlnnrs, ibis mnaa did, )l rianaiiii'd 
idenlleally llie same. 

"Wliili' (here, I had a very had allaek n) intlnen/a, vvilh 
eompUealinns, anil all day Iniiy 1 had rinlhim; In do lull read 
or rne’dilale, and 11 was (lien dial lliis laee lieyaii lo i^'l 
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Tlu' I'.K't' nil Ihr Wall 


linm'v hold <>1 luc. It ,u,iew iiioic and nuu'c real and n-mark- 
able. I may say dmt H doininalcd my Ihouahls day and niglil. 
I'luTi’ was a curious I urn to Ihe nose, and the slant ol' the 
turchead was uniciue. It was. in I'act, hill of indivddualily: llie 
lai'c ol a man aiiarl. a man in a thousand. 

“Well, 1 got belter, but the I'aee still ('ontrolled me. 1 found 
myscll searching (he streets for one like it. Somewhere. I 
was convinced, the nail man must exist, and him 1 must 
meet, Wliy, 1 had no notion; I only knew that he and 1 were in 
some way liulced liy late. I frequented |)laees where men com 
uregale in large numbers — political meetings, t'oolliall 
mali'lies, the railway stations when tlu- sulmrban (rains pour 
lorth their legions on the City in the morning and receive 
lliem again in (he evening, lint all in vain. 1 had never liefore 
realised as 1 (lien did how many diirerenl faces of man there 
.ire and how lewe For all differ, and yet, classified, they lie- 
long to only as many groups as you count on your hands. 

"'the seareli lieeame a mania with me. 1 negleeted every¬ 
thing else. 1 stood at liusy corners watching the crowd until 
people thought me er;\zy, and the police began to know me 
and lie ,sus{iieious. Women I never glanced at: men. men, and 
men, all the lime." 

He jias.secl his hand wearily over his brow, “And then." lie 
eontimied. "al last I saw him. He was in a taxi driving east 
idling Pieeadilly. 1 turned and ran lieside it for a little way 
and (lien saw an empty one coining. 'Follow lliat ta.xi.’ 1 
gasped, and leaped in. 'I'lie driver managed to keej) it in siglil 
and il took ns to Charing Cross. I rushed on to the plalform 
and found my man w'itli (wo ladies and a lilile girl. Tliey were 
going to France liy tlie 2.20. 1 hung alioul to try and gel a 
word w'illi him. iiut in vain. Other i'riends had joined Hie 
parly, and tliey moi'ed to the train in a solid body. 

"I hastily purchased a tiekel to Folkestone, hoping that 1 
sliould eateh liiin on the lioat heforc it sailed: linl at Folke¬ 
stone he got on board before me with his friends, and tliey 
(lisa))peare(l into a laigi- private saloon, several ealnns Hirowii 
into one. F.videiitly lie was a man of weallfi. 

"Again 1 w'as Ibiled; hnf I delt-nninetl to cross too. feeling 
et ilain that wdien the voyage had begun lu‘ would leave the 
ladies and come mil tor a stroll on tlie deck. I liad only just 
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cnoiigli Hire lo Boulogne, but. notliing could shiike me now. I 
took uB my position opiiosite the .saloon door and waited. 
Alter half an hour t)ie door opened and he came out, Init widi 
the little girl. My lieart beat so that it seemed to shiike the 
boat more than the propeller. There was no mistaking the 
face — eveiw line was the same. Hc‘ glaiu'cd at me and inoerd 
towards the comvumlonway lor the upiier deck. It was now 
or luwt'r, 1 tell. 

“Exeuse me." I staimnered. "hut do you mind uiving me 
your card? I have a very impoitanl reason lor wislutii.!, (n 
eoimmmicale with you." 

■‘He .seemeii (o he asioiiislied. as iiidetal wi-11 lie iniglil; 
but he complied. With c.xlrcnie deliberation lie look out Ids 
case and liandcd me his card and limried mi with the littli' 
girl. It was clear that hi' tlioiiglit mi' a lunatic and con.sid- 
ered it wiser to humour me than not. 

"(.dulching (he ciird 1 liurried to a deserted corner of tlie 
ship and read It. My eyes dimmed: my head swam: for on it 
were tfie words; Mr Ormond Wall will) an address at Pitisfiurg, 
U.S.A. I reiiiemher no more until 1 found mysell' nt Boulogne, 
rlicrc 1 hiy in a broken condition for some weeks, and only a 
rnoiUh ago did I rciiun." 

He wms .silent. 

W'c looked at him and at one another and waited. All die 
other talk of tlie evening was nothing eompared wnth tlie 
story of ifie little pale man. 

"I vvent hack." lie resnmed after a moment or so, "to Great 
Onriond Street and set to work lo diseover all 1 could about 
lhi,s Ainerieau in whose life 1 had .so my.sleriously inteivened. 

I wniti' lo Pitlsfiiirg: I W'lole to American editors: I eiiltivuted 
(he society of Americans in Uuidoii: hut all that I could find 
out was that he was a millionaire wilfi English parents vvho 
liad resided in London. But w'here? 'I'n tliat question t re- 
I'cived no iuiswer. 

’‘Amf so ifie time w'cnt on until yestt'iday rnoniing. 1 liad 
gone to heii mort' than usually tired and slept till late. When 
1 woke the sun was .streaming into the room. As I always do. 
I looked at once at the wall on wliiefi (lie lace is to lie seen. 1 
ruliVied my eyes and .s[)raiig ui'i In alarm. It was only faintly 
iVisifile. Last night It had l)een as clear as evi'i' almost I 
l'(m!d hear it speak. And now it was Inil a ghost of llsf'lf. 



Tlic on Iht* Wall 



"I not vij) dazixl and dejccled and wcnl onl. llie ciU'ly editions 
ol die newspapers were' already out. and on tlie contents bill I 
saw Auu-riean millionaire's Motor Accident'. You must all ot you 
ha\'e seen it. I boup;tit it and read at once what I knew I should 
read. Mr Ormond Wall, tlie Pittsburg millionaire, and paity, mo- 
loring Iroiii S|)ezzia to Pisa, had c'ome into collision with a wagon 
and were overtiirned: Mr Wall's condition was critical. 

"I went liack to my room still dazed, and sat on die bed 
looking with unseein.g eyes at tin- IVice on the wall. And even 
as 1 looked, suddenly it completely disa])peared. 

"hiler 1 lound that Mr Wall had succunitied to his injuries 
at what 1 take to be that veiy moment." 

Again lie was silent. 

"Most remarkable." we said: “most extraordinary," and so 
lorlh, and we meant it too. 

said the stranger. "There are three extraordinary, 
three mo,st remarkable things about my stoiy. One is that it 
sliould be possible for the discolouration in a lodging-house in 
laindon not only to ibnii t lie features of a gentleman in America, 
lint to have this intimate association with his existence. It will 
take .Sc'ienee some time to explain that. Another is that that 
gentleman's name should bear any relation to the spot on 
which his features were being so curiously reproduced liy some 
mysterious agetuy. Is it not so?” 

We agreed with liim, and our original discussion on .su- 
lieriudural manifestations set in again with increased ex- 
I’itemeni, ihiring wliich the narrator of the amazing experi¬ 
ence rose and said good-nighl. dust as he w^as at the door, 
one ol the company — I rejoice to think it was Spanton — 
recalled ns to the cause of our excited debate by asking him, 
before he left, what he considered the third extraordinary 
thing in connection w'lth his deeply interesting stoiy, "You 
said three things, you know.” Spanton reminded him. 

“Oh, the third thing," he said, as he opened the door, “I was 
lorgctting that. Tlie third e.xtraordinaiy tiling about the stoiy 
is that I made it uji alioul hall'an hour ago; Good-night, again." 

Alter coming to our senses we looked I'ound for Rudson- 
vVaytt”, who had broiiglit this snake to bite our bosoms, lint 
:ic loo liad disajiiieared. 


E.V. Luews 



Glossary 


mortification : cinV'arr.tssnu'iir. humilialidii 
inoxplicaMo : Hint cannot be cxplainctl 

contours : onlliiu's 

legions ; laiLic nniiibcis 

foiled ; IVuslialci! In an aiicmpi 

deliberation : c,iu !ul cotisuli lalinn 

Comprehension 

1. Wliai were (he iiaiiaini .oui las I'riends (IjNeiissinu at 

1 ta!.»ney'‘'‘,' 

2 ~ Wliat kiiu! nl an e\jsi rieiiee did !lie liltle man with an 
anxious while lai e' oiler in tiairaie? 

:i Wlial had ilie nairator seen on Ihe wall ol Inis room'^’ Anil 
wfial was sn peeiillar alionl 11';’ 

4. Wliat duniinaied (lie (lioiighls ol Ilie iianatnrwlien he had 
an altaek at iniluen/a'.* 

5, I low dill till' seareli lui (lie laee heenine an olisession with 
llie iiasialru? 

fi Did (lit* luu ialo! lind lire man be was Iniikiii.i* li ir'.' Di'seriiH* 
(hell eneoimiei', 

7. Whal. did (he nai rat ora list over when he looked ai | hr* man's 
vlsifiiir* ••nrdV 

fS, The |iah b on (he wall her anir dull and llien il siiilileiily 
(li''.a[>j!<-ared, Wliai did i! "-.ituiilv".' 
b, i till ol (he flieee reiuarkaisle IliinUs, the iianalor iiieiitloiied 
Iwo. What were lliese':’ 

lb, Wliat was the Ihiul ri'inarkalile lliiiin';’WTial elleet did it 
tinve nil (In* pt’uple preseMt? 

Appreciation 

1. The sniRniahiva! is "an nii]>ri»liial4e but endlessly allnrinii 
Ilieiiie', b'lileidate. 

2. "Tnilli lr» nol miiy v.istlv slraiiner ihau rirlloii bid also unite 

in1t‘re,s(ini.’:.’ dustitV, 

Ihi'ti' is a patch on llii* wnll and tin* iiaiiir ol (he wealUiy 
man is also (n niond Wall. 1 to ^'ou think tbe nan at or n| the 
sloi v lias (lone ii hileiitioiiallv';’ t'omiiieiil. 




For Discussion 


Till' (tn llir Wall 


ITir ^illlH‘^laUlral is an iircrulablc aspci-l nl'civir exislcncc. 

Suggested Reading 

Muikhcimhy K.L. SU-vciisori 

( 'i.Uili Ti'iUt' Ghost Ity Oscar Wilde 

/7ic Uoiificr oj Sloovs Ijy Ualjindraiialh Tagore 

(A Iraiislalioii of Kshiiflliiln Paslutn} 




Gandhiji as a 
Schoolmaster 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (!869-1948) was 
popularly known as Bapu (the Father). In the present 
piece, taken from his autobiography. The Story 
of My Experiments with Truth, he narrates his 
experiences in South Africa where he spent part of 
his early life participating in various movements of 
the people. He ivriles about the school he helped to 
establish and wheiv he subsequentlij taught, not so 
much as a pnfessional sclm)l teacher but as part of 
a larger movement where young minds could be 
properly trained in manners and morals. Gandhiji 
writes frankly with many personal touches and in a 
simple, direct style. 

As Tin: Farm grew, it wavS found necessary to make some 
provision for the education of its boys and girls. There were, 
nrnong these, Ilindu, Musahnan. Parsi and Cliristiaii f)oys 
itiid some Hindu girls. It was not possil)le. and 1 did not think 
it neeessaiy to engagt' special teachers for them, It was not 
l)ossil>le, lor (|vialilieil Indian ttmehers were .seari'c, and (‘vi-ii 
wlien availafdc, none would l.)e ready (o go In a i)lace 21 miles 
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clistaiil from Johannesburg on a small salaiy. Also we were 
certainly not over-llowing with money- And 1 did not think it 
lU’cessary’ to import teachers from outside the Farm. 1 did 
noi l:)eli(‘ve in the existing system of edneation, and 1 had a 
mind to find out by experience and experiment the true system. 
Only lliis mncli 1 knew — that, under idea! conditions, true 
education could be imparted only by Ihe parents, :ind that 
(hen there slioitld be the minimum of outside help, that Tolstoy 
Fai in was a family, in which 1 ot'cupied the place of the father, 
and that I shoidd so far a.s possible shoulder the respon.sibility 
lor tlie training of the yoi.ing. 

The conception no doubt was not without il.s Haws. All the 
young p(>o])lc had not been with me since (heir chtldbood, 
tlicy liad been brought up on different conditions and 
environments, and lliey did not belong to the same religion. 
Mow could 1 do full justice to the young people, thus 
elrcum.stane('d, even if 1 assumed the place of paterfamilias? 

but 1 had always given the first place to the culture of tlie 
lieart or the building of character, and as I felt eontident the 
moral training could lie given to all alike, no matter how 
different tlieir ages and (lieir upbringing. 1 decided to live 
amongst them all the twenty-four hours of the day as their 
father. I regarded character building as the projier foundation 
for their education and, if the foundation was firmly laid, I 
was sure that the children could learn all the other tilings 
themselvc’s or with the a.ssistance of friends. 

but as I fully a|)preeiated (he necessity of a literary 
training in addition. I started some classes with (he he!]) ol' 
Mr. Kalleiil)aeh and SJt. bragji Desai. Noi' did 1 underrate tlie 
building up of the body. This tliey got in (he course of (heir 
daily I'outine. Foi' (here wt're no servants on the Farm, and all 
the work, from cooking down to scavenging, was done the 
inmates. There wi're many fruit trees to be looked after, and 
<‘nough gardening to be done as well. Mr. Kallenbaeb was I'ond 
o] gardening and had gained some e.xiierience of tins woi'k in 
one of the Governmental model gardens. It was obligatoiy on 
.ill. young and old. who were not engaged in the kitchen, to 
gi\'e some time to gardening, 'fhe eliildren liad the lion’s sfiare 
ol this work, which inelutied digging pits, felling timbei' and 
Hiting loads. Thi.s gave them aniiile exercise, 'lliey took delight 
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in llif woik. anti so (licy did iiol aeiKTally nerd any oilier 
r.ven-ise or >i;imcs. (Jf conrsi* .some of (hem. and sometimes all 
ol Iheni. malin!*(‘red and shirked. Sometimes I connived at 
thiir jiianks, hnt oilen I was striel with them. I dare .say they 
did not like llie .slrietne.s.s. but 1 do not reeolleet iheii’ haviaii; 
resisted it. Wlienever 1 was striel. I would, by arffnmeiit. 
eonvinee them that it was not ri,i<li( to play with one's work. 
The eoiivietion wonld. however, lx* short lived, the next moment 
lliey wonld aiiain leave their work and fto to [ilay. All lire same 
wt' i*ol aloiii;, and at any rale they Iniill up line physitiues. 
Iheie was seaicely any illness on the I'arm, Ihongh it must be 
said that kood aii’ and water and rt',pillar luinrs ol' I'ood were 
not a little responsible I'or this. 

A word alioni voe;ilional trainin,i>'. It was my intention to 
teaeh every one of the younyslers some nsei'ul nmnnal 
voeation. For ibis imrpose Mr. Kallenlxieli went to a Trajtpi.st 
monastery and returned liavin,ii learnl sboe-niaking. 1 learnt 
it Irom Itiin and tau,c,lit the art to sueli as were ready to take 
it up. Mr, Kalieiibaeii liad some experience ol' ear)ienti'v. and 
(here was another hmiate wlio knew it: so we had a .small 
class in earpenlry. ('ookin.ii almost all the yonrifJiislers knew, 

All this was new to them. 'Pliey had never even dreamt 
that they wonld have to leant these lhinij;s some day. For 
generally the only training that Indian ehildren rereiv'ed in 
South Airlea was in the three h's. 

On I'olsloy Fatin we made it a rule that the yonmislers 
should not lie asked to do what the leai hers did not do and 
lher«*lore, whi'ii ility were asked (o do any work, lliere was 
alvvay.s a teaelier eo iipeniliiiL*; and aeliially w'orkinp; will) llieiii. 
Ik'iiee. wlialever ilie yonnt‘slers learnl. I hey k-arnl elieerlnlly. 

Literary Irainink, howevt'r. was a more diiTieull matter. ! 
lead neitht'r the resources nor tlie literary equipment 
necessary; and I had not (he time I would liave wislied to 
devote to the subject. The pliysical work tlial I was doiny 
usetl to leave me thorouuhly exiianstetl at die mid ol (lie da\. 
and 1 used to have the classes just wlien 1 was most in need 
o! some rest. Instt'ad, lluTetnre. of my beim* fresh for the 
I'lass. ! eimlil with die greatest diffieulty kmqi luysell awake, 
i lu‘ tuoMiinys had to In* devoted to worli on the lariu and 
' i'Siesljr duties, so tlie school hours liad to lie kejil after the 
Tiseri' W'as no other tim»* .siiilalile foi' the srhool. 
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W(“ ijavr llircc pi-riods al (lu- niosl la liUTary UaiitiuLl,. 
Mniili, niniil. Gujarali and Urdu vvciv all lan^lil, and luitioa 
was yiv'rii llirouu;h I lie veniaciilars ol' the bays. Paipllsh was 
laviyht as well. H wa.s also necessaiy' to aciiuaint tlie CnijaniU 
Hindu I'hildren vvilli a little Sanskrit, and to teaeli all the 
ehildreii eleinentaiy histoiy, )a(‘a,i;ra])liy and arithinetie. 

1 liad undertaken la leach Tamil and Urdu. The little Tannl 
! knew was aeijuired duriui* the voyatie iind in jail. I liad not 
yal lieyand IVaijile's e.KeellenI T'aniil handhoak. My knawledai* 
nl (lie Urdu script was ail that 1 had aeipiired an a i-inkle 
voy.ide. anil iny knowledge al' the iauenaik* was eiiulined ta 
till' laniiliar I'ersiau and Arahle ward.s lliat 1 had learnt Irani 
enniael wilh Musalmau Iriends. Of Sanskrit I knew no mare 
lliau I liad learnt al llie 1111.111 sehaal. ev'cu my Gujarati was 
no better than ihat vvbieh one ae(|uires al the sehaal. 

.Snell was the capital wilh wliieh 1 had la carry an. In 
liaverly at literary etprijimenl my ealleadues werd one belter 
lhan I. Uut my lave lor the lankiia.ties al' my einuitry, my 
eanlidenee in my eapaeily as a (eaeher. as also tlie iijinaraiu'e 
al lay imiiils. and more than Ihat. thtnr generasily, stoad me 
in ijaad siead. 

riie I'aniil liays were all liarn in .South Alrica, and therelbre 
knew very litlle raiiiil, and did not know (he seriiit at all. .So 
1 had la (each tliem the script and (he rudimi.'nts ol yranmuir. 
UkU was easy enouyh. My i)upils kmwv dial lliey eould any 
day lieal me in Tamil eonversalian, and when Taniilians, not 
kiiawiim; Unylisli, eame to see me, lliey Ijeeame my 
Intel prelers. I dot alone; uierrilv. hi.-eanse ! never alleiujiled 
la disguise rnv idnaranee rraiii my [inpils. In all rcs[)eels I 
slimved myselt la Ihem e.xaelly as 1 re.dly was. Therelare in 
spite at my ealassal idnoranee at the landnaik’ I never lost 
their love and res]Jeet. It was earnparalively easier to teach 
tlie .Musaliiian linys Urdu. They knew Ihe script. I had siiniily 
la sliinulale in lliem an iiUere:.! in reading and ta improve 
!lieir handwrilina. 

Tliese yauriusiers were Icir (he mast [larl unletiered and 
iinsiiioiilec!. Uril I I'auud in Ihe eoiirse al aiy work dial I had 
len/ liltle la leach tlieiu, tievnnd weanum; them train (heir 
l.i.'iuass. and supervising (heir sludies. .As 1 wai; eaiilvul uilli 
lliis. I could pull ail will) liays ol diltereul ay,es and leai'niiiy 
diileii-nt siilijcels in one and the same el.iss ranni 
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Of k’xdiotiks. aboil I wliicli we hear so niudi. 1 never 1‘elt 
tlie want. I do not even reniernbcr bavin,made inucli use of 
(he books (fiat wen* available. 1 did not lind it af all neces.saiy 
to load the lioys with quantifies of Ijooks. 1 have always felt 
the true text-book for the pupil is his teacher. I remember 
vi'iy little (hat my teachers (aught me from books, but I have 
even now a dear reeollcetion of thi' thin,gs they taught me 
indejiendently of books. 

C'hildren take in mneh more and witli less labour fhroii.gh 
ilieir ears than Ihrough their eyes. I do not renieml)er fiaving 
read any hook Ifom rovi'r to cover with my l)oy,s. But I gave 
them, in my own language, all (hai 1 had digested from my 
reading of various fiooks, and 1 dare say lluy are still I'anying a 
reeolleeiion of i( in their minds. It was laliorious for them fo 
nanemfier what (hey learnt from liooks. but wltal 1 imparled 1o 
Ifiem fiy word of mouth. Ihey could repeat with the greatest 
eastv Reading was a lask for them, bill lislening In me was a 
pleasure, wlien I did not bore (hi’in by failure to make my subjeet 
inleresting. And from tlie questions that my talks prompted 
them to put. I fiacl a measure of tlieir ixnver of under.staiiding. 

'I’he s(>irilual (raining of the hoys was a much more difficult 
matter than their pliysieal and mental training. I relied little 
on religions liooks Ibr (lu> training of the spirit. Of course I 
lielievcd that every student slioidd be aeqnainfed with tlie 
elements of his own religion and have a general knowledge ol' 
his own serijdnres, and therel'ore 1 [irovided for such 
knowledge as best as I could. But lhal, lo my mind, was pari 
of the iiilelleetnal Iraining. Long liefore I undertook ihe 
ednealion of llie youngsters of die 'fulsloy Farm 1 liad realisetl 
that the training of Ihe spiril was a thing liy iUsidf. To develop 
flu* spirit is to fuiild character and to enable one to work 
towards a knowledge of God and self-realisafion. And I held 
(fiat this was an essential part of the training of the young, 
and that all training without culture of the spirit w'as of no 
use. and miglit be even hamiliil. 

I am familiar witli the sujierstition that self-ri'alisation is 
possible only in tlu* fourth stage of life. i.e. sanrii/usn 
lienuru'i.illnnl, Bill il is a matter of eommon knowledge dial 
(lin s who diier |Jie[)arafiou lor this inv'ahialilt* experienee 
It fi'.i :,iagi' ol'lile attain not self realisation fiul old 
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atif aiiionrUinU; lo a smiiui and pitiable childhood, livinj^ as a 
Imrden on ibis earth. I have a full reeolleeiion that I held 
(liese views ev^en whilst I was leachinf* i.c.. in 1911-12, tlunitfli 
1 niifflTt not then have expres.sed them in identical langna^e. 

Mow then wa,s this spiritual Iraininji* to be jaiven? 1 made 
I lie children memorise and recite hymns, and read lo Ihem 
Irom liook.s on moral Iraininif. But that wa,s far from satislyinti; 
me. As 1 came into closer contact witli them I saw that it was 
not Ihronitli hooks that one eonld im])art Iraininit nl'tlie .spirit, 
dust as pliy-sical Irainintf was to he imparled lliron|4h physical 
e.xerei.se, and intellectnal Ihrou^li intellectual exercise, even 
so ihe traininjf ol' llie spirit was possible only Ihronith tiu- 
exi'reise ol the spirit. And the exercise ol the spirit entirely 
deiiended on the life and eharaeter of the leaelier. 'riie teacher 
had always to he mindful of his P's and Q's whelher lie was 
in llu‘ miflsl of his lioys or not. 

It is |iossihle for a leaelier siluatetl miles away fo alfeel the 
.siiii'il of llu’ pupils liy Ills way of livint'. 11 would he idle for me. 
if 1 were a liar, to leaeli boys to tell the truth, A cowardly 
teacher would never succeed in makinfi; liis boys valiant, and 
a stramier to self-restraint could luwer leach liis pupils the 
value of self-restraint. 1 saw, therefore, that 1 mu.sf be an 
eternal object-lesson to the boys ami jctiiis living with me. 
'riiey thus lieeame my teachers, and I learnt 1 must be good 
and live siraiglil, if only for their sakes, 1 may say fliaf llu‘ 
increasing discipline and restraint I imposed on my.sell at 
Tolstoy Farm was nioslly due lo those wards of mine. 

One of Ihem was wild, unruly, given to lying, and 
(piarrelsome, On one occasion he broke out most violently. I 
was exasperated. I never punished my boys, but this lime 1 
was very angi'y, I tried to reason with him. But he was adamant 
and even tried to overreach me. At last I picked u]) a rider 
lying at hand and delivered a blow on his arm. I trembled as 
I struck him, I dare say he noticed it. This was an entirely 
nov'cl experience for tliern all. 'Tlie hoy cried out and begged 
to hi' forgiven. He cried not because the lieating was painful 
lo him: he could, if he had been .so miuded, have jiaid me 
hac k in ihe same coin, being a stoutly built youtli of seventeen; 
lull he realisixl my pain in being driven to this violent recourse. 
Never again alien- (his ineident did lu‘ disobey me. Bnl I slill 
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ir|)(*iit lha( violence, I am alraicl 1 cxliibiiecl bd'orc liim ibal 
dav not Ihc ,s[)ii it, Init llie Ijmlc. in me. 

I have always lieen ujiposetl to corporal piniishmcnt. I 
rcaiitanlicr only one occ’a.sion on vvbicli I physically pnni.shed 
one ol iny sons. I liave tberetbre iKwer until this day been 
aide to ficride wlielhcr I was riitht or wron^tf in usin,!:S the 
inlei*. Probably it was imiiroper. lor it was jn-ompted lyy an_eer 
anrl a desire In punish, llafi il lieen an expression only ot my 
distress. 1 shnnltl have considered it jnstilied. But the motive 
in Ibis ease was mi.xed. 

This incident set nu- (liinkintt and tani;Tit me a belter 
nii'lliod ot eoi reetimt stndenis. 1 do not know wlielher lhat 
method wonld liavr availed on Ibe oeeasion in question. 'ITie 
yonne;steT' soon loreol llu* incident, and I do not think lie ever 
showed tpeal iiuin'ovement. But I lie ineident made me 
understand belter llu' diiiy ot a leaelier towards bis pupils. 

Cases ot miseondnet on the pari of the boy.s olten oeenrred 
idter this, but 1 never re.snrled to corporal iinnisliment. Tims 
in my eiulc.ivmir to inifiail spiritual training lo ibe Itoys and 
Tills under me. I came to understand better and better tlie 
power ol the spirit. 


M.K.Gandhi 


Glossary 

Farm 


paterfamilias 

malinger 

Trapplst monastery 


: Tolstoy Fonn, a eoniinniial liinii 
esliiblislied in l',)l() by C.iudlilli 
near Johaimednwe (Sovilh .'Mi iea) 
: lallier or liead of a I'airiily 
: lu leign illness in order io ai'oid 
duty, to shirk 

: Trappisls arc members ( I a 
religions tKidy belonTini> 1(» tlie 
Roman Tatbolie < 'hureb, a branch 
ol'Ibe (Msien ian order, Tlu-y are 
known lor llieir ausivre lile, A 
monasleiy is the j)lare olTesii leni'c 
ol' ;i Ti'oiqi of iH'ojde. .'qu’i'laily 
monks, wiiu li.ive n Uo'd Imni (lie 
World imder niisyoii:. vort-.. 



(>;iii(lhiji .IS .1 Scl innhuaslrr 
ITi 

the 3 R's : (\v)i iliiia and (a)i illiiiirlu- 

scriptures : s.ici<'d or n liujinus wriliiis^s or 

ItiKtks 

mindful of P's and Q's : lie l arclul no1 to do or say Ihc 

wroiit; diinu; 

Comprehension 

1. Why couldn'l (i.uidliiji t»'arlu'rs tor liis school':' 

2. What was (laiidliijfs vol*- as a palrian li at tlic Tolsloy I'anii':' 
And what wore his fcars't’ 

Wlial did (i.'uidliiji think is the lonndalion of education":’ 

1. I low did < iandliiji inanatfc to look alter tin- ])hysicnl tr.ilnine 
of the ininali's ol die Farin';’ 

r>. How was 'vocalional IrainiiiL'," looki'il alter':' 

ti. Wliy did ( ianilhi ji consider'literary Iraininy,' a niori'diliicult 
mat ter':’ 

7. What was riamliiiji's idea aliout the 'tine text hook";’ 

8, What was (lamihiji's view alioui the sjiirilual traiuin,!* ol' 
the boys'.’ 

h. llow dill the slndenis liecorne teachers of (Ianilhiji':’ 

Appreciation 

1. Wind are llie diHereuI ly[»es of traininy discussed tiy 
(Iandliiji':’ llovv arc they rel.ited to one another':’ 

2. How did Cuunlhiji's love lor (lie lant’U'ft’cs help him in 
teai hiuy, at the Farin';’ 

d. 1 iisi'uss the role ol tlie teacher as pointed out liy (.',andhi|i. 

1)0 you consiik'r tlaiidliiji an idea! teaelier':’ 

4. Write a iianigraph on the proper trainiiiif of Hie youny;, 

For discussion 

Education is incomplete without vocational Iraininy. 

Suggested Reading 

(irindhiji llir 7'eartier l iy Kajkiirnari Amrit Kaur 
liuUa's Conliilnitiiin to World lJnili)\>y Arnold 'roynlice 
Afiro/iam Janco/n (a iilay) liydoim Drinkwater 







The Old Demon 

Pearl S.Buck (1892-1973), a well knoLun novelist 
was born of American missionanj parents. Her first 
plaiimates were Chinese children, and she could 
speak their language before she mastered her own. 

My vSeveral Worlds is her famous autobiography and 
her rio( ’(’rrhe Good Earth loori the 1932 Pulitzer Prize, 

She was the first American woman novelist to receive 
the Nobel Prize in 1938. S/ie became known for her 
Ixxjks which deal si/mpathetically with life in China. 

'Ihe piesent story highlights the sacrifice of an old 
woman for humanity. 

Ow Mk\s. WANfi knew of ('nurse that then; was a war. Eveiybody 
had known lor a lonif lime that there was war going on and 
tliat Japanese were killing Chinese. But still it was not real 
and no more than hearsay sinee none of the Wangs had been 
killed. The \Jllage of Three Mile Wangs on the Hat banks of 
the Yellow Ru-er, which was old Mrs. Wang's dan village, had 
never even seen a Jaiianesc. IJiis was how they came to lie 
talking alxmt vlapauese at all. 

M wa.s evening and early suninier, and after tier suppei' 
Mrs. Wang liad diinlied the dike stejis, as slie did evt'ry tlay, 
to see how high the river had risen. Slie was nmch more 
alraid of the rivt'r Ilian of tlie JuiKinese. vShe knew wfial Ihe 
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l iver vvtnild do, And one by one the villa,tfers had Ibllowetl tier 
up the dike, and now they stood slarin.ti down at the nialieious 
yellow water, curlin.g aloipif like a lot of snakes, and l>itin,Lf at 
the hi,tth dike banks. “I never saw it as high as this so early," 
Mrs. Wang .said. She sat down on a bamboo ,stool that her 
grandson, Little Pig. had brought for her, and .spat into the 
water. 

"It's worse than the Japanese, this old devil of a river,” 
Little Pig said recklessly. 

“Fool!" Mrs. Wang said tiuiekly. “'fhe river god will hear 
von. Tallt about something else.” 

So tliey had gone on talking about the Japanese.... How, 
lor instance, asked Wang, tlie liaker, who was old Mrs. Wang's 
neiihew twice removed, would they know the Jai:Knu\se when 
tlu-y saw them? 

Mrs. Wang at this point said positively. "You'll know tliem. 

I once saw a foreigner. He was taller tlian the eaves of my 
lioi.ise and he had mud-coloured hair and eyes Ihe colour of a 
fLsh',s eyes. Anyone who does not look like us — that is a 
Japanese." 

Everybody listened to her since she was tlie oldest woman 
in the village and whatever she said settled something, 

'flien tattle Pig spoke up in his disconcerting way. "You 
can't see them. Grandmotlu'r. They hide up in the sky in 
airplanes.” 

Ml'S. Wang did not answi'r immediately. Once she would 
have said positively. “I shall not fielieve in an airplane until I 
SIC it." Hut so many tilings had lieen true whieli slie had not 
believed — the fCmpress, for instance, whom she liad not 
lielieved dead, was dead. The Republic, again, she liad not 
liclieved in because she did not know what it was. .She still 
did not know, but they had said for a long time tliere had 
been one. So now she merely stared quietly about tlie dike 
where they all sat around her. It was very' pleasant and cool, 
and stie I'ell nothing inatlered if the rwer did not rise to Hood. 

"I don't lielieve in the .Japanese," she said Hatly. They 
laughed at lier a little, but no one siioke. Someone lit her 
liilH' it was Little Pig's wife, who was tier favourilie and slie 
smoked it. 

"Sing, ladle I'ig!" someone called. 
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So ualc I'i.U; began 1o sing an old song in a high, quavering 
voice, and old Mrs. Wang lislened and Ibrgot the Japanese, 
'I’he evening was beantirul. the sky so clear and still that the 
willows overlianging the dike were rcllected even in the muddy 
waler. Ex eiytliing was at peace. 'Hie iliirly-odd houses whieli 
made up (iie village straggled along beneath them. Nothing 
could break this peaee. Alter all. the Japanese were only 
liuinan lieings. 

'1 donl)l those airidanes." ,she .said mildly to Little IMg when 
h(‘ slopijed .singing. 

Ihn witlmni answering her. he wemi on if) anotlier song. 
^'^’ar in and year out she lead sixait llu“ summer evenings like 
tliis on die dike. The I'irst time she was seventeen and a 
Inide, and her liusliaiul had shouted to her to eome out ot'the 
liouse and up the dike, and she had eome, lilnshiug and 
twisting lu-r hands (ogelher, liid among Ihe women. All die 
same, the villagers had liked lier. “A pretty girl”, tiiey had 
said to her hnsliand, “[‘'eet a trille big." he had answered 
di'IH'eeatmgly. lini she emdd see he was pleased, and so 
gradually lier sliyness went away. 

He. |)oor man. had lieeu drowne<l in a Hood wlien he was 
still young. And it liaii taken her years to get him prayed out 
ot iiiuldliisl imrgatory. Finally she had grown tired of it. wlial 
Willi the eliild and Ihe land all on her liaek, and so wlien the 
priest said eoaxingly. ■‘Another ten pieees ol silver and lie'll 
lie out entirely,'' she asked. "Wliat's he gol in tliere yel?" 

■Only Ills right liand." Ihe prit'sl said, eiK'onraging lua-. 

Well. ihen. lier iiatienee brokis Ten dollars! It would teed 
diem tor tlie wintei’. Besides, she had had to hire labour lor 
her share ot repairing llie dike, too, so lliere would be no 
more Hoods. 

■'ll it's only one liaiid, he can pull himself oui,” slie said 
1 irmly. 

Slie often wondered if lie liad. poor silly fellow. As like as 
not. she liad often tliought gloomily in die night, he was still 
lying there, waiting for her to do something aliout il, 'i'lial 
w.is the sort ol man lie was. Well, some day, iieiiiaiis, wlien 
faille I'ig's wile had )iad llie first haliy safely and .she had a 
lUlle extra, slie miglil go baek to finish him out of inirgalory. 
Tlien* was no real hnny, thougli.,.. 
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"GraiRhiiother. you iimsl yo in”, Liilk- I’iif's wile's soli voice 
said. "Tliere is a mist rising from the river now lliat llie sun 
is gone." 

“Yes, I sniipose I must," old Mrs. Waii.U ap;reed. She ^a/.ed 
at die river a moment. Thai river — it was fnll of yood and 
evil together. It would water the fields wlum it was embed 
and elieek(*d, but llien if an inch were allowed it, it eraslied 
lhrou!.>h like a roarinif dragon. Thai was how her hnsliand 
had lieen swe|)l away — careless, he was, about his liit of tlie 
dike, lie was always ,[i;oin,i4 l<' mend it, always i,foiny; to pile 
more eartli on top of it. and then in a ni!j,hl the river rose and 
liroke throunh. He had run o\d of the house-, anil she had 
elimlied on the roof with the child and had .saved lierself and 
it wliile he was drowned. Well, they had pushed tlie river 
liaek aifain behind its dikes, and it had stayed there this 
time, ICvery day slie herself walked up and down tlie length 
ol tlie dike for wliieh the villa,tfe was resiionsilile and examined 
it, Tlie men lau,!j;hed and .said, "II anylliin.tt is wrontf wilh tlie 
dikes, Granny will tell us." 

It liarl never occurred to any of them to move tin- villajt'e 
away from the river, 'file Wanifs had lived there for i^enerations, 
and some liad always escaped the Hoods and had ibuitht Hie 
river more liereely than ever afti-rwaid. 

Utile I’ifj; suddenly stop|)ed sinL-inri. 

"Tire muon is eomirn.' up!" he cried. "That’s not jfood. 
Airplanes come out on moonlit ninlits." 

"Wliere do you learn all this about aiiplanesV" old Mrs. 
WaiiL* exclaimed. "It is tiresome to me," she added, so severely 
that no one spoke. In tliis silence. leaiiiniJ; upon Hie arm ol 
Utile f’ifji's wife, she desei-nded slowly thi- earthen sleiis wliieli 
led down into the villa,tfe, using her long piiie in Hie other 
hand as a walking stick. Behind fier the \111agers came down, 
one by one, to bed. No one moved before she did, lint none 
slayed long after tier. 

And in fier own bed at last, behind tlie lilue cotton mosquito 
curtains winch I.iltle f’ig's wife fastened securely, she fell 
lieacefnlly asleep. .She had lain awake a little while thinking 
about the iJapaiiese and wondering why Hiey wanted to fight. 
Only veiy' coarse |)ersons wanted wars. In her mind she saw 
large coarse persons. If tlii-y i-ame one must wfiee(|| 
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sIk' Uunitfhl, invite (hem to drink tea, and explain to them, 
veasnnatriy — only why shonlcl they come to a peaceful faiTriing 
village...? 

So she vv;rs not in tlie least prepared for Little Pig's wife 
screaming at her that the Japanese had come. She sat up in 
bed mill I ('l ing. '"Tlie tealiowls — the tea — " 

“Grandmother, there’s no time!” Little Pig's wife screamed, 
'■’riiey'i’i' here — they're here!" 

"ivhcre?" old Mrs. Wang cried, now awake. 

"In (he sky!" Little Pig's wife wailed. 

riiey had all run out at that, into tlie clear early dawn, 
anti gazed up. There, like wiki geese Hying in autumn, were 
gn'at liirdlike shapc.s. 

“Hut vvhiit are they?" old Mrs. Wang cried. 

And then, like a silver egg dropping, .something drifted 
siraight down and felt at the lar end of the village in a field. A 
loiintatn of earth Hew up. and they all ran to see it. There 
was a liole thirty feet across, as big as a pond. They were so 
astonished (hey could not speak, and then, before anyone 
could .say anything, another and another egg began to fall 
and cveiyliody wa.s running, running.,.. 

Eveiyhody. that is, fnit Mrs. Wang. When Little Pig’s wife 
seized her h.ind lo drag lier along, old Mrs. Wang pulled away 
.irid sat down against (he liaiik of the dike. 

"1 can't run.'" she remarked. "I haven’t run in seventy years, 
since fictore my leet were bound. You go on. Where's Little 
Pig'j’" She looked around. Idttle Pig was already gone. "Like 
his graudlatlier." she remarked, "always the first to run.’’ 

Hut Idlile Pig’s wile would not leav(! her, not, lliat is, until 
old Mrs. Wang reminded lier that it wa.s lier duly. 

"11 LitUc Pig is dead,” she said, “then it is necessaiy that 
Ids son he born alive." And when the girl still hesitated, she 
struck at her gently with her pipe. "Go on — go on," she 
t'xelaimed. 

So unwillingly, because now they could scarcely hear eacli 
other s[)cuk lor tlie roar of the di[)ping ydanes, Lillie Idg's 
wife went on with the others. 

Hy now. althougli only a few minutes had passed. Ihe 
village was in ruins and the straw rool.s and wooden lieains 
Were l>la'/ing. Evciyfiody was gone. As lliey passed they bail 
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slirit‘ki*d al old Mrs. Wang 1o come on. and she had called 
liack pleasantly: 

"I'm coining — I'm coming!” 

But she did not go. She sat cpiite alone watching now 
what was an extraordinaiy spectacle. For soon otlier planes 
came, from wliere she did not know, but ttiey attacked the 
first ones. 'I'lie sun came up over Ihi* fields of ripening wheat, 
and in the clear suinmei-y air tlio planes wheeled and darted 
and spat at eacli other. Wlien this was over, she tfiouglit. she 
would go back into ihe village and see if anything was left. 
Here and there a wall stood, supjjorting a roof. She eovdd not 
sec hc'r own house from here. But slie was not unused to 
war. Once fiandits liad looted their village, and houses liad 
been burned then. too. Well, now it had Iiappened again. 
Burning houses one could see oflen. hut not this darting 
silveiy .shining liattle in the air. She understood none of it — 
not what those tilings were, nor how they stayed up in the 
sky. She simply sat, growing hungiy, and watching. 

■‘I'd like to see one close,” she said aloud. And at tfiat 
moment, as though in an.swer. one of them pointed suddenly 
downward, and, wheeling and twisting as though it were 
wounded, it fell head down in a field which Little Pig had 
ploughed only yesterday for .soybeans. And in an instant the 
sky was empty again, and there was only this wounded tiling 
on the ground and herself. 

She lioisted herself carel'ully from Ihc' eartli. Al her age 
she need he afraid of notfiing. She could, she decided, go and 
sec w'hat it was. So. leaning on lier hamlioo yiipe, she mack' 
tier way slowly across the fields. Behind her in tlie sudden 
stillness two or three village dogs appeared and Ibllowed, 
creeping close to her in their terror. When they drew near to 
tire fallen plane, they barked furiously. Then she hit tlicin 
with her pipe. 

“Be ciuict,” she scolded, "there's already been noise enough 
to siilii my ears!" 

She tapped the airplane. 

"Metal." sIk' told the dogs. "Silver, doulilless,'' she addl'd. 
Melted u]), it would make lliem all rich. 

.She walked aiound it, e.xamining it closely. What made it 
lly'f It seemed di'ad. Nothing moved or made a sound witfiin 



11. riu-ii. rtHniri.L* lo lli(‘ .side to whicli it tipped, .siie saw a 
Vdimu, mail in it. shmiped into a lieap in a little .scat. The dog.s 
gidwled, but slie sirurk at llieni again and tViey tell back. 

■'Are you dead?" slie inquired politely. 

The young man moved a lillle at her voice. Init did not 
s]M‘;ik. She drew nearer and peered into the hole in which he 
.‘-at, His side was tileediug. 

“Wounded!'' she exelainu'd. She look his wri.st. It was warm, 
hid iiieii. and wlien slie let il go, it droiiped against the side 
ol (he liole. ,Slie stanxl at him. Me had hlai'k hair and a dark 
skin like a CTiinese and still he did not look like a ChiiU'se, 

He must lie a Soulherni'r, slie thou.glit. Well, the eliief 
thing was, he was alive. 

'A'on had IxTIer eonie out." she remarkcfl. ‘TTl put some 
htii) jilasler on your side." 

'the young man inudered sonuThing dully. 

"What did you .say'i'" she asked. Bui he did not say it again. 

1 am still qiiiti' slrong, she decided alter a moment. So 
she readied in and seizt'd him about the waist and pulled 
him out slowly, panting a good di'al. I'orlunately he was rather 
a little leilow anil very liglil. Wlien she had liini on the ground, 
he seemed lo lind his teet; and he slood .shakily and dung to 
tier, and slie held him up, 

"Now it you ran walk to my liou.se,” .she said, "I’ll see it it 
is Ihere." Then he said soiuelliing. quile elearly, Slie lisiened 
arid t'onid uni undi'r,stand a word ot il, Slie pulled away trom 
him ami slared. 

"What's ilial'i* " she asked. 

He pointed at the rings. They were slanding growling, tlieir 
mils U]). Tlien he .siiokt' again, and as he spoke Tie eruinpled 
lo die grilluid. Tlie dogs tell on him, so that sTie had to heal 
ihein oil with tier hands. 

"Hel away!" she shouted. "Who told you to kill liim'T' 

And llien, when they Imd slunk liack, she heaved liim 
somehow onto her bark; and, Irembling, halt earrying, tialt 
liulltng liini, shi* dragged him lo (he ruined village and laid 
him in Ihi' stiecT while she went to lind her lioiise, taking 
the dogs willi hen 

Her lioiise was rjnile gone. She toiinrl the |)laee easily 
I'liough. litis was wtii it* it slionlil he, oiqinsiti* the water gale 
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inlo Itu- dike. She had always watched that ^ate lierself. 
Miraculovisly it was not injured now, nor vva.s the dike broken. 
It would be ea.sy enoutih to rebuild the liouse. Only, tor tlie 
liresent, it was j2;one. 

So she went liaek to the yoniif*; man. He wyis lyin.it •'f' sti*' 
had k*ri liiin, propped asfainsl tVii’ dike', panting and veiy pale. 
He had opened his coat and he had a little hatt whieli he 
was takinji; out striiis ol cloth and a liotlle ol soinelhinii;, 7\nd 
iu^aiii lie sjioke. and attain she understood nolliinif. 'rlien lie 
made sipiis and slie saw it was water he wanted, so slie look 
ui) a liroken pot Ironi one ol many lilowai akimil the street, 
mid. I'ointf up the dike, she tilled it w'itli river waiter and 
lirmn'lit it dowai ujJiain and uaished Ids w'ound, and slie lore 
oil the .strips he made I'roni the rolls of handanink’ ' knew 
how to init the cloth over Hie papin.h wound and lie made 
sidiis to tier, and .she folhnved lliese siitns. All tlie lime he 
was tryinij, to tell her sonudhinii;. hut she could understand 
notliind. 

"Yon must be I'roni tlie sonlli. sir," she said. It wais ea,sy to 
sec that he had education. He looked very clever. "1 liave 
lieard your lauduade is diri'ercnt Iroin ours." Slie laughed a 
little to pul liim at his ea.se. but he only stared at her sonilirtdy 
with dull eyes. So she said liriifhtly, "Now if 1 could lind 
soniethini* tor ns to eat, it would lie nice." 

He did not answer. Iiuk'cd he lay hack, iiantiiiLi; still more 
lieavily, and .stared into space as lliouifh she had not s|)oken. 

"You woidd lie belter with lood,” slie went on. "And so 
would 1," she added. Slii' was beoinnini^ lo I'eel uuhearalily 
Imnpry. 

It oeeurred to her that in Wanii;. the baker's sliop, there 
miulii be some bread. Even it'it w'ere dusty with lallen mortar, 
it waiuld .still be liread. She w^ould and see. But bel'ore slie 
went she moved tlie soldier a little .so that lie lay in the edge 
ot shadow east liy a willow- tree that grew in IVie liaiik of tlie 
dike. 'I'lieii slie went lo the liaker's shoii, Tlie dogs were gone. 

The liaker's slioii was, like everything elsi-. in ruins. No 
one was lliere. At lust she saw uolliing lint the mass ol 
( rumpled earthen w'alls. Hut then she reiiiciiibered that Hie 
oven w'as just inside the door, aiul Hu* doorhanie still stood 
erci't. supiiorting one end ol the root. vShe stood in this Irame, 
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and, rnnning her hand in underneath the fallen roof inside, 
,she felt the wooden cover of the iron caldron. Under this 
there might be steamed bread. She worked her arm delicately 
and carefully in. It took ciulte a long time, but, even so, clouds 
of lime and dust almost choked her. Nevertheless she was 
right. She squeezed her hand under the cover and felt the 
finn smooth skin of the big steamed bread rolls, and one by 
one .she drew out four. 

"It’s hard to kill aa old thing like me,” she remarked 
cheerfully io no one, and she began to eat one of the rolls as 
she walked baek. If she had a bit of garlic and a bowl of tea — 
but one couldn’t have evciything In these times. 

It was at thts moment that she heard voices. When she 
came in sight of the .soldier, she saw .surrounding him a crowd 
of other soldiers, who had apparently come from nowhere, 
They wei'e staring down at the wounded soldier, whose eyes 
were now closed. 

"Where did you get this Japanese, Old Mother'?” they 
shonted, 


“What Japanese?” she asked, coming to them. 
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"rhis oiK‘!" they slioviled. 

“Is lie a ,Japanese'?” she cried in l.he gveatest asloTiishinent. 
"Bill lie looks like us — his eyes arc lilaek, his skin —" 

“Japanese!" one of tliein shouted at her. 

"Well.” she said quietly, he dropped out of the sky." 

“Give me that bread!” another shouted. 

"Take it," she said, “all except this one for him." 

“A Japanese monkey eat ffood bread" the soldier sliouted. 

"I suppose he is hiinifiy also,” old Mrs. Wanj:5 replied. Stic 
bi’^an to dislike these men. But then, she had always disliked 
soldiers. 

“J wisli you would tjo away," she said. "What an* you doing 
liere'? Our village has always been peaceful." 

"It certainly looks vety'^ peaceful now," one of tlie men said, 
giinning, “as peaceful as a grave. Do you know wlio did that, 
Old Mothi'r'? The Japanese!" 

“I siqipose so," she agreed. Then she asked, "Wliy'? Thai’s 
what I don’t understand.” 

"Why? Becau.se they want our land, that’s why!” 

“Our land!" she repeated. “Why, they can’t have our land!” 

"Never!" they shouted. 

But all this Lime while they were talking and chewing the 
bread they fiad divided among theniselves, they were wattJiing 
the eastern horizon. 

"Wliy do you keep looking east?" old Mrs. Wang now asked. 

"'rhe Japanese are coming from tliere," the man replied 
wlio liad taken the breari. 

"Are you running away from them?" .she asked, surprised, 

‘Tliere are only a handful of us," he said apologetically. 

“We were left to guard a village — Pao An. in tlie county of —” 

“I know that village,” old Mrs. Wang interrupted. “You 
needn’t tell me. I was a girl there. How is the old Pao who 
keeps the tea shop in the main street? He’s iny brother.” 

“Eveiyhody is dead there," the man replied. "The Japanese 
have taken it — a great arniy of men came with their foreign 
gun.s and tanks, so what could we do?" 

"Of course, only run," she agreed. Nevertheless she felt 
dazed and .sick. So he was dead, that one brother she had 
left! She was now the last of her father’s family. 

But the soldiers were straggling away again leaving her alone. 
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"'riicy’il be coiniriLf, those little black dwarfs,” they were 
sayinf,f. "We'd l:)e.s( on," 

Neverthelc'ss, one lingered a moment, the one who had 
(aken the tiread, to stare down at the yonng wounded man, 
who lay with his eyes slint, not having moved at all. 

“Is lie dead?” he inquired, 'fhen, before Mrs. Wang could 
answer, he pulled a .sliort knife out of his belt. "Dead or not. 
I'll give liim a punch or two with this —" 

Hut old Mrs. Wang [jushed his arm away. 

"No, you won't." .she said with authority. “If lie is dead, 
then lliere is no use in sending him into purgatory all in 
])i(*('es, I am a good Buddhist myself.” . 

I'he man laughed. “Oli well, he is dead,” he answered; 
and tlien seeing his comrades already at a distance, he ran 
after tluan. 

A Japanese, was he? Old Mrs. Wang, left alone with this 
inert figure, looked at liim tentaiively. He was very young, 
she could see. now (hat his eyes were closed. His hand, limp 
in unconsciousness, looked like a hoy’s hand, unformed and 
still growing. She felt his wrist but could discern no pulse. 
SVie leaned over liim and held to his lijis the half of her roll 
whieli she had not eaten. 

"Eat." she said very loudly and di.stin('11y. "Bread!” 

Hut lliere was no answi'r. Evidently he was dead. He inusl 
have died while slie was getling the bread out ol' the oven. 

Tliere was nothing to do llien but to finisli the bread 
luusell. And wlieii that was done, .she wondered if .she ought 
not to follow after l.illle Big and his wife and all thi' villagers, 
■flic sun was mounting and it was growing hot. If slie wtnv 
going, she liad better go. Hut lirst she would climb the dike 
and see wliat the direetion wa.s. 'fhey had gone straight wesl. 
and as tar as eye could look westward was a great ]iiain. She 
might even see a good-sized crowd miles away. Anyway, she 
i:ould see the next village, and they might all be tliere. 

.So slie elimlied the dike slowly, getting very hot. 'I'lierc 
was a slight breeze on lop of Hie dike and it fell good. She 
was sliocked to .sec* the river very near Hit' top of the dike. 
Why, it had risen in the last liour! 

"You old demon!" she .said sevendy. bet Hu' rivt'r god lieai 
U 11 he liked. He was evil, that he was so to Hirt'aieu llootl 
ulieii liieie liad Iteeii all this oilier Iroulile. 
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vSlif .sloopi'il and Ijatlu'd lier (-lict-ks and ht'r wrists. I'lir 
walcr was quite cold, as thonifh vvitli t'resli rains soiiu-wbere. 
'llien slie stood np and t'azed around tier, 'fo the west tliere 
was nothiULt; exeepi in tlie I'ar dislanee the soldiers still hall 
running, and Ijeyond them the blur of tlie next village, which 
stood on a long rise of ground. She liad heltc'r set out lor 
(hat village. Doidjtless Little Pig and his wife were wailing 
lor hei'. 

dust as slie was al)onl to eliinl) flown and start out. .she 
.saw something on the eastern hori/on. 11 was at first only an 
iniiiiense cloud of dust. lint, as she stared at it, v'ciy (iniekly 
it l)eeame a lol of black dots and shining spots. Tlien she .saw 
what it was. It was a lot of men an army. Instantly slie 
knew what army. 

'fhat's the Jaiianese, slie Ihonglil. Yes, aliov'e them were 
the Iniz/.ing silver planes. They circled aliont, seeming to 
search lor .someone, 

"1 don't know wlio yon're looking foi'." she mnitered, "unless 
it's me and Little Pig and liis wife. We’re the only ones left. 
You've already killed iny brotlier Pao." 

Slie had almost forgotten that Pao was dead. Now she 
remembered it aentely. He had such a nice shop - always 
clean, and tfie tea good and the best meat dumplings tti be 
liad and the price' always the same. Pao was a good man. 
Beside,s, what about his wife and his seven children? 
Doubtless tliey were all killed, too. Now tlu'se Japanese were 
looking for her. 11 tieeurred to her that on the dike shf' f'onld 
easily he seen. So she clambered hastily down. 

It was wlien slit* was about halfway down that slie tfiought 
of the water gate. This old rivt'r — il liad been a curse to 
them since time began. Why should it not make up a little 
now for all the wickedness it had done? It was plotting 
wickedness again, trying to steal over its fiaiiks. Well, wliy 
not'i^ She wmvered a moment. It was a pity, of course, tliat the 
young dead Japanese woulcl be swept into the Hood. He was a 
nice-looking boy, and she had saved him from being slabbed. 
It w'as not finite the same as saving Ins life, of course, bul 
still it was a little the same. If he had been alive, be w'ould 
have lieen savc'd, Slie weni over lo liim and lugged al him 
until he lay well near the lop of (he liank. 'flien she went 
ilowii again. 
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She knew perfectly how fo open the water gate. Any child 
knew huw to open the sluice for crops. But she knew also 
iKiw to .swing open the whole gate. 'Hie question was, could 
she open it quickly enough to get out oi the way? 

'Tin only one old wonian," she muttered. She hesitated a 
second more. Well, it would be a pity not to see what sort of a 
baby kittle Pig's wife would have, but one could not see 
evci'ything. Slie had seen a great deal in this life. There was 
an end to what one could see anyway. 

•She glanced again to the ea.st. There were the Japanese 
coming ac'ross the plain. They were a knig clear line of black, 
dotted with thousands of glittering points. If she opened 
this g.ate. the impetuous water would roar toward them, 
rusliing into the plains, rolling into a wide lake, drowning 
tlumi. maylie. Certainly they could not keep on marching 
nearer and nearer io her and to Little Pig and his wife who 
weri‘ waiting for her. Well. Little Pig and his wife — they 
wovdd wonder aliout lier — but they would never dream of 
this. It would make a good stoiy^ — she would have enjoyed 
telling it. 

She turned resolutely to the gate. Well, some people fought 
with airplanes and some witli guns, bul you eould fight witli 
a ri\’ei‘, loo, if it were a wieked one like this one. Slie wrenched 
out a liLige wooden pin. It was slippery witli silvery green 
moss. The rill of water bursl into a strong jet. When she 
wrenched one more pin, the rc'st would give way iliemselves. 
Slie began pulling at it. and felt it slij) a iKIle from its hole. 

I might be able lo get my.self out of purgatory witli tliis. 
she tliouglil, and maybe they’ll let me have that old man of 
mine. loo. Whal’s a hand of iiis to all this? Then we’ll — 

The jiin slipiied away suddenly, and the gate burst Hat 
against tier and knocked her Ijreath away. She had only time 
to ga.sp, to the river: 

"Come on. you old demon!" 

nien .she felt it seize her and lift her up to (lie sky. It was 
beneath tier and around her. It rolled her joyfully hither and 
Ihitlicr, and then, liolding lier close and enfolded, it went 
rusliing against the enemy. 


Peari, S.Buck 
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Gloasaiy 

eaves : 

overhan ging edges of a roof 

disconcerting : 

upsetting 

willows : 

kind.s of Irees and shrubs with Ihin. easily 
Ireiit branches 

straggled : 

grew, .spread in an irregular or unlidy 
manner 

deprccatingly 

ex|)ressing dl.sapirroval of 

wheedle : 

inak(“ oneself ])leasanl to someone or 
tlatler or eoax to get soinelliing one wants 

dike : 

a long wall of eartli lo jrreva-nl Hooding 

sluice : 

a sliding gat<r (rr olher device for con 1 n illing 
(fie How of water 

impetuous : 

moving foreefully or rajiidly 

rUl 

small stream, rivnlef 

wrenched ; 

pulled suddenly and violently 

Comprehension 

1, Why was Mrs. 

Wang more afraid ol' Ihe river than flit* 


Japanese soldiers? 

2. The Wangs had never seen a Japanese l)iit were always 


talking about them. Wliy? 

3. Why w'as tlie dike a special place tor Mrs, Wang? 

4. How had the rlv'er struck Mrs. Wang in her personal life? 

3. Describe Mrs. Wang’s concern about her husband. 

B. WViat was Mrs. Wang's idea of resolving (he issiu's 
concerning wars aiifl disputes? 

7. What was Mrs. W'ang's reaction when I lie . Japanese aelually 
attacked. 

8. What was the old woinan’s attitude towards tlie wounded 
soldier? 

9. Why did Mrs. Wang open the Hood gates ot the river? 

10. Why did Mrs, Wang eventually call the river by saying, 
"Come on, you old demon”? 

Appreciation 

1. Tlie \'elluw River laul played a signihcanl rok' in Mrs. Wang's 
lll'e. IClaborate. 

2. .Substantiate your an.swer with e.vaniples lidin tht‘ te.vt to 
show that Mrs. Wang had iinmen.s<‘ Ihitli iii luimaiiily. 



Illlflivssioils 
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; S, 1 irscril ie Mrs, Watif<‘.s lliori.i^hls when she saw the Japanese 
siildiers eoniint^ Iruin (he eastern horizon. 

■1. The river wa,s lik(? a demon lor the Wangs but il, turned out 
lo lie (heir saviour, Mow? 

,5, I-aiiguagC' is no barrier if one wislies to eommunieatc. 
lJueidale, 

ii Fi'llow teeliiig is the life- line of humanity. Explain. 

For Discussion 

War ha,s no vielnrs. 

Suggested Reading 

The Frill by IVarl b. Iliiek 
JJJrqfWki /Va/ver liy Katlierine Mansfield 
Mwli T Millbnnirc liy Osear Wilde 



Youth and the 
Tasks Ahead 


Dr, Karan Singh (1931-) is an author of distirictioti 
He is knoLvn Jdr his books on philosophy and political 
science. He has also wiilien a number of poems and 
Iravelocjues. The collecHofi of his wntings called One 
Man's World and lius Aulobiography have been ividely 
acclaimed. In this address to the youth he urges them 
to realise their responsibility towards the coiintnj. 

OiiK ineiaiDOM was won willi j>n‘at and sac’rifiec aUer 

eeninries of servitude to Idreijifn rule, and it is iniporlant 
(hat those of us who beloiif; to the post-independenee 
,(generation should not tall into tlie error of taking our freedoni 
for granted. The maintenanec and strengthening of freedoni 
is a task even more onerous than its attainment. 

In any nation the youth neeessarily forms the vanguard 
in most spheres of aetivity, and it is essential that at this 
eritieal juncture its power must be mobilised further to 
strengthen our integrity and our capacity to resist aggression, 
Wfiat is required is an immense burst of idealism and energy 
among our youtfi, wlio imist lie deeply committed to the task 
of safeguarding this great nation of ours founded on the (win 
ideals of secularism and democracy. In |)ar(icular our young 
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men and women sUidyini* in soliools, colleges and universities 
hav<' a special responsibility, for while they are no longer 
children tliey have yet not got fully involved in the routine of 
aduh life. They constitute an immense reseiwoir of strength 
which, it pmperly canalised, can prove to be a source of great 
powt'r to the nation. Indeed it is these young Indians who 
will .soon be called upon to provide leadership in all walks of 
natiovuil life, and they must (rain themselves to fulfil their 
future n'spon.sibilities with distinct ion. 

I would like to address a Itnv words in particular to our 
young men and women. If they are to be effeetlve in the seiviee 
of die nation, it is essential that they must fit themselves in 
every way lor (liis task. 'ITie building up of a vast and pulsating 
deinoeratie iiution is no mean undertaking, and a mere desire 
(o be of staviee is not laiough; it must be accompanied by the 
aliillty to do so elTeedvely. 

'I’liere are .several distinct dimensions in which our youth 
must equip itself. The first is the physical. Building a great 
denuK'niey and defending it from predatoiy aggressors require.s 
a young generation that Is physically strong, with muscles of 
iron and iieives of steel, and for this it must equip itself by 
undertaking physical training and developing physical fitness 
to the maximum extent possible. Despite technological advances 
and meclianisation, defence is still, to a large extent, a inattei- 
of dogged phy.sieal endurance and courage as our OlTicers and 
iJaw.ins liave so niagnifu'ently proved on the Held of battle and 
lliey emerged victorious against su])ei1or and more sopliisiteated 
war equipment. In tills context the National Cadet Coi'ps, the 
Thysieal Fitness Seheine. and other similar organisations play 
valuable role in building up the strength of our youth, and 
these opfxirlunities must be fully availed of. Along with physical 
lltness the qualities of discipline and teamsnianship are 
e.ssenUat, partic'ularly for those planning to join the proud ranks 
ol our defence forces, because what is required is not only 
individual acliievement but corporate progress. 

The second dimension is the Intellectual. We live in a 
highly cjompetitive age of science and technology, and can no 
longer atibrd the luxury ol' mediocrity if we are to forge ahead. 
I'hts rapidly changing nuclear age reciulres our youth to be 
inlelleetually lar more alert and competent than their 
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pretldC'i'ssors, and (hfreforc cviay young man and woman 
today studying in schools. (X)llfgc.s and universities must aim 
at academic ability of llic higltesl order. In a develo|jing nation 
like ours, where large nnnilters arc .still unable to aecinire 
even [trimary education, those undergoing higlier t'ducation 
eenstilute a privileged elite. 'I'liey must, tluaelon,'. ie|tay tlieir 
deltl to society Ity not wasting a singk' moment of academic 
life in futile or disruptive pursuits, Imt strain every neive to 
beettme altle and efficient in their respectiv'c fields oi study 
so tlial they can serve India witli grcatia' etfieiency. In this 
context tlie futility of students getting involved in party [jolitics 
.md intrigues is too obvious to need any reilcratiou. 

'fhe lliird is tlie dimension ol palriotism. 1 am concerned 
hen' not so much with the roulim' meaning ol this term as 
witli Ihat ileeper patriotism whicli transcends all [rettiness 
and cxehisivism. and creates in our youth a dec]) urge for 
national unity and progress. This alone can eradicate 
corruption and neijotism from our land and galvanise our whole 
process of economic development. whieVi is so I'rneial lo fhe 
success of our democracy. The youth of a nalion is always tlie 
fountainhead of its idealism, and our young men and wonven 
must have a full realisation that it is u|) lo them to provide a 
new moral impetus to India at this erneial junelnre in her 
history as a free nation. In this context I cannot resist the 
temptation to ([note from a sijeeeh delivered over half a eeiilmy 
ago fiy one of our great nationalist leaders, Sri Aurobiiido 
(ihosh, to .students of (lie liengal National College'. He said: 
"'I'here are times in a iialion's hisloiy when Provirlenee, jilaees 
hi'fore it one work, one aim, lo wliieh everyltiing else, however 
fiigli and noble in itself, has to be saeritieed. Sueti a lime 
lias now arrivx'd for our Motherland when nolfiing is ilearei' 
tlian her seiwice, when ev'-eiything else is to be directed to 
that end. If you will study, study for her sake; t rain yourselves 
l)ody and mind and soul I'or her seiwiee. You will earn your 
living that you may do senMee to tier. Work tliat slie may 
[irnsper. Suffer tliat she may rejoice." 

All is eontaiiiecl in that one single advice. How suiierhly 
rclevxint to our [iresent condition are tliese slirriiig words. 

Finally, there is the spiritual dimension whieli, indeed, is 
die main faeiilty dial distinguislies human lieings Iroin die 







inyiiacl other I’orni.s ol' life that exist on this planet. At a time 
ol ili'cp crisis we imist be endowed with a new spiritual fervour 
leading to that learle.ssne.s.s and dynainisin whereby we can 
ovcrccime all cUriiculties. When I speak of spirituality 1 am 
nut referring merely to denominational religion, howsoever 
inspiring that may be. Ours is a nation that has from time 
imnu-morial cradled an immense variety of religions, and 
hiday in I'lee India iieojde lielonging to all faiths live (ogether 
in pt'aee ami harmony. Whal I am referring to is that golden 
1 bread of nnily which runs through all religions and from 
wliieli tliey all ultimately derive power and sustenance. This 
implies Ihe aeeei)lance of the divinity Inherent in every linman 
lacing, and of the nolaU* goal of .spiritual growth and reali.sation, 
a concept that al once raises (he dignity of the individual 
and cuts across all narrow barriers and distinctions. Indei*d 
Ibe larineiple of Indlvidvial divinity and siiiritual evolution is 
one whieh Iranseends even national barriers, and it alone 
can give us the courage to light for our freedom and Integrity 
with undying valour, and the wisdom to do so without hatred. 

The ])hysteal. intelleetual. patriotic and spiritual, then, 
arc dliiiension.s in which our young men and women mu.st 
ccniip theni.sel\'(‘s so tliat they can really be of effective sei-vlce 
to the nation. Neeilless t<i say this is a continuing process, 
and tlie very act of national seiTice itself helps to develop 
Ihese eapaeities. Wlial is required on the part of our youths 
is a k(H‘n sense ol participation in what Jawaliarlal Nehru 
used in I'all “Ihe great adventure of nation-building", Tbert' 
is no room here for (‘ynieisin or defeatism, boredom fir 
depression. In whatever position our youth may find 
lliemselves. there are always numerous avenues for national 
.seiwiee. 'fln'se may not be such as to hit newspaper headlines, 
but it is solid and devoted activity multiplied a million-fold 
that truly builds the fabric of a great nation. 

Tliere remains the Imjrortant question of the opportunity, 
whieh we must proride Lo our youth for seiwing the nation at 
this erueial jmreture. There is so much to he done: civil cielence 
measures to Ire strengthened in itrlrarr as well as rural areas; 
a network of nur.slng, first-aid and blood-lrank e(‘nti es to Ire 
established: the wellare of oiir frrave seeririly forces wtro liave 
sacrlliced so nnreh on ihe halllefield lo he furthered; llic 
dt'])end(‘nts ol iliose who made the supr'cine saeilfiec to Ire 
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helped and comforted; communal harmony to be maintained: 
the whole process of economic development and 
reconstruction to be speeded up; the vast areas of poverty 
and ignorance that still exist to be cleared: the fabric of our 
democratic society to be strengthened. These and a tlionsand 
other problems confront us today. Surely it should not be 
l)eyond our ingenuity to organise a vast national youth 
Tiiovement which, transcending all political, communal, 
regional and linguistic diversities, can mobilise our youth for 
tiu' noble task of defending and developing free India, and 
canalise the mighty upsurge of patriotism that we have 
witnessed in recent days. 

'fhe younger generation today faces challenges graver Ilian 
any with wliich their forefathers were confronted. What is at 
stake is nothing less than whether a secular and democratic 
nation, founded on the principles of justice, liberty, equality 
and fraternity, can survive in this nuclear age. Destiny has 
given us the privilege of providing the answer to this 
momentous question, and 1 am confident that when the 
history of this turbulent era comes to be recorded our young 
men and women will not have been found wanting. 

Dr. Karan Singh 


Glossary 


onerous 

great effort (Involving a task, duly or 
responsibility) 

vanguard 

a guard against surprise attack 

pulsating 

vibrating 

dogged 

.stubborn, olislinate 

forge 

move foiward 

denominational 

relating to or according to tlie principles of 
a piulicular religious group. 

nepotism 

undue patronage to one’s relations 

galvanise 

strengthen 

Impetus 

driving force 

myriad 

great number 

cynicism 

sareaslieally doubting liunian .sineerily 
and merit 

ingenuity 

: the quality of being clever, original and 
inventive 



[nipt'<‘ssiuns 

a(i 

momentous : ol imiJOiiancc or sij^nilicanre, 

es]X'cially in ils hearing on the I'nture 

Comprehension 

1. Wlial, accdiiliiig to the author, is the task that requires 
gre.it elliirt on the ))art ol tlie y^tith? 

2. Mtnluin the 'twin ideals’ of tuir nation. Mow ean they Ire 
snslaineiri’ 

;i. Why. aceording to tire author, should th(“ young generation 
he ])liysiealK' strong? And how? 

■1. Why is tin re a need for tla* yontli in this nuclear age to he 
aeadeiiilcallv inclined? 

ii. I low’, aetnrding to the author, is patriotism crucial for tlie 
progress ol the nation? 

ti. What advi( c did ,Sri Anrolrindo Gliosh give to tiie youlfi of 
the nation? 

7. Wfiat distinguishes huirian beings from other forms of life? 
Am.l iunv does it help in (.(vereoming iiarrow barrier.s? 
Illustraie lidiii tin* te.xt. 

B. How, aceording lo the author, ean the yout h seive the nation? 

Appreciation 

1. Tfic* younger generation is at the Ihn'shnld of faeirig inori- 
I htdlengcs than their forefathers. Comment. 

2, ‘Muscli’s ol irnii and neiv'es <tf steel’ is the need of the hour 
lor the youth. I'-xplaln. 

,'S, I'he yoiilli ot a nation is always ’the founhun fusid ol' its 
idealism.' fv\pl on. 

4. Wliat is expia ted of those who belong lo tlie post- 
indepcndence era? 

5. Describe lu ieily the dimensions that the yoidh shoidd equip 
tlicnisclvcs with. 

For Discussion 

I'alrioltsm is at a Invv-clilj in today’s wairld. 

Suggested Reading 

7'hr /iccKjiids' q/ tVhrAiT.shy Rowaiul W'rcn 

D/jponuisifi; /Of Von/ll Ity daw'aharlal Nehru 

liitliu 2l)2i>:A ViMfin /(u f/i( ' iVcinMiJ/cjininni l iv A.l‘,.l Afidnl Kalain 



Another World 


Wirier Elwin (1902-1964), was greatly influenced 
by Indian philosophy and by Rabindranath Tagore's 
wiiimgs. He look keen interest in the Indian culture 
while he was a student at Oxford. He came to India 
in 1927 and started living with the tribals in order to 
understand their life style and cultive. He wrvte 
nuineroLis rnorwgraphs and books on the Indian 
tribes. The following write up is a description of the 
tribes of the North Easter n region of India, 

"Our problem bcin/f to Ibnn (he I'lilure, we can only 
form it on the niaUTials of (he i)ast; we must use 
our heredity, instead of denyint' it." 

T, S. Emoi- 

When, nearly three hundred years ago, Mir Jiimla invaded 
Assam, he was accompanied by two writers wlio have left 
their impressions of the strange and terrible eountiy, which 
finally succeeded in expelling them. One was Shiluilmddin. 
also known as Talish, the other was ‘that master of eloquence’, 
Mulla Darvish of Herat, who composed an ode aljoul his 
experience, 'falisli praises the courage of the Ahonrs and Hie 
splendour of their palaces. Both writers, however, apiu-ar to 
liave liecn iiiqiressed above all else liy the ■olhernes.s' ot the 
enimlry, ami the Mulla says that it i.s ’another world'. 
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as 


Us hmd is not like our laud, its .sky is not like our .sky. 

Us sky sends rain down without the ori.tjiuating cause of 
I'louds: 

On its ground tlie green grass sprouts up without any 
aid Irum tlw soil. 

It stands outside (lie circle of the Earth and the bowels of 
the t'liveloping vSjihere. 

It has Iiccn separatt'd from the world, like the letter alipli. 
The seasons all licgin here at the lime of their conclusion 
elsewhere. 

Here (here is lieat in our winter and chill in our sumnier. 

Us rivers are lieyond limit and estimate like the minds of 
the wise. 

■I'hese verses are. of eunrse. no longer applicable to Assam 
proper, hnt they may still he nscd to describe the frontier 
which, nntil India attained her independence, had indeed 
been sejiarated from the world like the aliph, which cannot 
lie joined to any k'tter that follows and to only a lew of those 
that precede it. Us I'limale is contraiy; its streams and rivers, 
lieyond limit atul estimate, divide tribe from tiUje; although 
tfie Government is now opening up eommunications, many 
ol its paths are hard to traverse; It is an ai'ea of adventure 
and enormous iiotentialities. 

It is also an ari'a of great heaidy. William Robinson 
de.serilK's Us sceuery in the llorid language of his day (1841); 

"Mountains beyond nunmtains. hurled together in wild 
confusion, .seeni to the speeialor like the wrecks of a ruined 
w'oiid: and whilst the eye is gratified with the pleasing 
Iianorama, a series of lulls innumerable is presented to 
view, retiring far away in fine perspective, till their blue 
conical sununits are relieved by the proud pinnacles of 
the Himalayas towering their lofty magazines of tempests 
and snow midway up to the vertex of the sky, and exhibiting 
scenes ealeulated to animate the mind with tlie .siibliniesl 
simtinients, and lo awaken the most lofty recollections.'' 
Tlie .snow-clad mountains all along the northern boundaiy, 
the river sreneiy of Slang, the jiiiies and rhododendrons oi 
Kameng, the austere grandeur of the Uihit Valley, die splendid 
n[)lands of the I'atkoi. the gentle woods and fields of (lie 
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Apa I'ani plateau make the traveller feel as if ‘the spray of an 
inexhaustible fountain of beauty’ was blown into his face, 
rhe harshness of life on the one hand and the grandeur and 
loveliness of its setting on the other has had its eflect on llie 
character of the people. They are courageoiLs in facing and 
overcoming dilTicultles and they are lovcr.s of fine, .strong and 



The great tract of si)me 30,500 .sfjuare miles under llie 
North-East Frontier Agency (NEFAl’ administration may 
conveniently be divided into three main artistic and cultural 
provinces. The people of the first are Buddhist by religion. 

The second cultural area stretclies from west to east, from 
Sepia to Kameng and through the greater part of the 
Subansiri, Siang and Lohit P'rontier Divisions. It is populated 
by tribes of veiy varying traditions, yet united culturally in 
their attachment to weaving, the absence of wood-carving, 
and a stress on fine work in cane and Itainboo. 


1. Ill place ot NEI'A now llierc arc .seven stales In noiili east India: As.sain. 
Sikkim, Aninai'hal I 'ladesli. Tripura, Nagaland, Ml/orain and Mani|inr. 
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lilt' Iliird cullvir.il art'a is (o llu‘ south fast. Hon', in 
Ihf '[(r.ip FviuiVirr Division, aro the Nuetes. wlut avt- 
^aisluiavile hv r('lit;iou. Ilir Waiiclios. a t)rave indeixauleul 
pi'oiile, .u\(l (he i.S,eutle Tant>sas. The 'raiujisa droups. in 
laet. have rn:niv eonlaeis aeioss tlie Ijorder, internuarry 
with the Ihuuu'se (titfes, and do tli<‘ir liair and di'ess in a 
vai,vilely liurniesc' niaiiner. The Nuetes and Wanelios were 
ItMirierly head hnnteis; thev Iniild nionin|fs lor their yoiniii; 
iiien. am! sole,tautial houses toj their Cliiets; their art 
e\(m'ssi s ilsell in vvoodcarviiiU, and jieisonal deeoralion. 
Dalldii said ol them in l.S’/'i tliat 'in lanlastif' eeceidrieity 
al easlnme' (hey took the lead of all tlu' tiihes. "Their love 
el decoration is ordy eiin.illed hy their anliiiathy to 
elothiim. Tiiev study oniainenl.dion and manage to iirodnee 
a very pieturestjiie elli'et. The inaterials ehielly used are 
shell, ivory, lioar's tusks, heads ol adate and other peldiles, 
K'lat's hair dyed scarlet and other eolonrs. lirass and 
,ylass." .South rd Tirap is Tuensan.U;. where the Ptiomes 
and Konvaks also excel in an art ol'wund earvin.r; connected 
with tlieir old head InnitiniH tradition. Hut altlioniih the 
I hi re iiiain coll ora! provinces and individual tribes have 
llieir sjitH'ial ehanu tc'i islies, they all have a dreat deal 
in eoniinoii. 

Kellij;ion is ol .i lypt* coninion Ihrouhlioul Iribal India, that 
is to say, there is a veiy jreneral lieliel in a .Siiprenu' God wlio 
is just, Iji'iievnli'Ut and )L*ood. tlie witness ol Inilh. 'I'riljal 
leliitioii is associated with a social elhii' lhal unites Ihe ]ieo])lc 
in its disripiiiie and niidrmhiedly tnsleis Ihe ehar.u'terisiir 
Iribal virlnes nt onler. self reliance, lidelily. maierosily and 
hosjutalily. Irutlihdni ss and kindness. I'hey also Irelieve tlial 
lienealli this initfhty rider oi ihe unseen world their' is a liosi 
ol demons who prey upon mankind and to whose paeil'iealion 
most ol tile attention of tlie tribal priests and shamans is 
dt'voied. .Such priests, who mav lie men or women, are of 
eonsiiierahlc authority and liave tVu' task not only of ajipeasine; 
the demons and yhosls of the dead but also of deeidind llironifh 
divination sneli matters as ilu' afluealioii rd fields lor 
eultiv.iliiui, the anspieinns ninnient for sowing their seed or 
the discovery of slok'U cattle and ,ii,nods. 

keiiiituri also lends Its sanction (u the oiudn of the arts. 
Ihe Itoris ol Sianii, sav that al the iK-ifirminii ot Ihe worUl it 
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was only Doini-Pollo, the Sun-Moon God, who knew how to 
make cloth. He tauglit the art to a lemale Wiyu or spirit and 
she, nattered by a rich sacrifice pre,sented to her by Abu 
Tank the ancestor ol the tribe, came in a dream to his wife 
and showed her how to weave. 

The Kaman Mishmis of the Lohit Valley have a significant 
story about the origin of weaving. 

■‘Originally people did not wear clothes, foi' lliey did not 
know how to weave. The first weaver w;is a girl naiiu'd 
Ilamhrumai, who was taught llie art by die god Matai. She 
sal by tfie river and watched the waves and rij)])les on its 
surface and imitated them in her designs. She lay in the 
forest looking up at the patterns woven by the branches ol 
trees, the leaves of the bamboo; she saw ferns ami plants 
and llowers, and from tliese things learnt oilier designs. Her 
work was as beautiful as her face. 

“But one day Hairum, the Porcutiine. saw her clotli and 
came to steal it from her cave. Tlie entrance was too small 
for him. So he pushed the rock into the river and the girl was 
cru.shed beneath it. Her loom was broken to pieces and carried 
down by the stream to the plains and tlu‘ jieopli' there found 
tliem and learnt to weave. The designs luriK'd to Initterllies, 
and in the markings on their wings you can still see today 
the patterns she made." 

Another story about 1 lambrumai comes from tlie Klianilang 
Valley. 

“In the Khamlarig River lived a fish called hambni; she 
liiul llowers on her body, ami with her was a snake of Ifirec 
colours. red, white and blue — these colours arc rellcetcd in 
the clouds. 

"'fhere was an orplian boy called Ivowunsa. wlio was \'erv 
fond of fishing, but he liad to work so hard in the fields that 
he had little opportunit}'^ for it. Bui one day he set his (raps 
in a stream saying, ‘If it is my destiny lo get any lish, tliev 
will come to me of their own accord.' The rie>d morning lie 
found two hambni li.sh, one large and one .small, in his trap 
and knew tliat he was lavonri'd by (lie gods. 

"I’voworisa put the small fislt on (he fire and roasted and 
ale it. But llie big fish was so pretty thai he liid her in a 
gourd and kept her in Ins bou.sc. 'I'lie iu-.kI day be v.'eni In 



woik and wIk'U he returned he found hi.s liLlle hut tilled with 
lovely eloth patterned with the scales ot a tish and the 
markini4s of a snake. 'I'lit.s went on for some time; he ted his 
fish eveiy day, went out to work and when he returned he 
found more and more eloth in the honse. One day he hid 
nearliy and pre,S(“ntly saw the llsh eome out ot the ffourd and 
turn into a i<irl willi lontt hair, earryinu; a loom on which she 
fpiiekly wove many pieees of eloth. 

“Kovvonsa look her as tits wife and she iauitht all tin- 
woiTien of that [)laee liow to weav'e. When tliey asked her liow 
she lierself hud learnt the patterns, slie said. "When 1 was a 
listi 1 looked at the snake in the river find copied tire marlts 
on its liody, and I lollowed Its colours rellccted in the clouds." 
I'towonsa put soiiu' of tire cloth (»ut in the sun and the wind 
l)l(‘W it away t(.) Oliver villages and the people tliere also learnt 
to weave. 'I'he gods Bronnrai and Mollo learnt the designs 
from llamhrumai and wcirt about lire world Icai'hlng eveiybody 
flow to weave. After Ilanibruniai died, they took the .sword 
from her loom aitd made it into a diamond pattern. This Is 
why there are so many dianioncls on the Mishmi eloth." 

For the Minyongs and Ashiirgs tire traditional inventor of 
iinpletnents is NInur-Botte. who was the first iroirsmith and 
maker of ornaments. Tire Shimong.s call trim Desi-Acla or 
Ningnri-Dotte: he made the first beads and persuaded the 
woodpeeker to cut holt's in tlrenv In a Sitrgpho sloiy the first 
eraftsman is a man tranred Intupwa. He tried, lursueet'ssfuUy. 
to cut wood with stiarp stones and went to seareh for iron, 
lie first asked the trees where he t'onlcl get it, bnt the trees 
replied, "If we tell you, you will make a clao and cut us down." 
'nren he asked the grtusses and they nrade the same reply. He 
asked the wild animals and they said, “If we tell you, yorr will 
make irorr-tipped arrows and kill us." At last he asked the 
water, which sent him to a certain goddess who gave birth to 
a baby-girl, at first red as fire but later black as iron. Intupwa 
broke her to pieces and took the irotr honie. But he did not 
know how to work it until he learnt how to make a stone 
lianimer by watching an elephant's feet crushing cverytlring 
benealh them. He learnt how to make a pair of tong,s wlren a 
( rail cjiughl him with Its claws, arrd alter that he begair to 
make dans. knlv(’,s and arrow-heads. 
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One of the chief inspirations for the other arts is tfie dance, 
itself the art in which the tribal people find supreme expression 
of their sense of order, rhythm and delight. To most of tlie 
frontier tribes, moreover, the dance is something more tlian 
recreation: it is a veiy serious business. I'he Monpas, Khanilxis 
and Sherdkpens perform their pantomimes, not for show, 
but at, festivals to teach important moral lessons and to bring 
prosperity or avert disease. The Wanchos and Nodes daiua’ 
to celebrate victoiy in war. to encourage the croi)s to grow 
and when they bring in the liai-v(\st. to giv(' (■olour to a great 
feast, to bestow blessings at a wedding. The Mislimi prle.sts 
dance at the time of sacrifice or funeral and foj- their ic.stivals. 
'fhc Adis, who have a strongly develoi.)ed sen.se of llu“ d;inci- 
as recreation, also have their rilual dances at whieli the 
epics of their race are sung. 

'fhis naturally stimulates eveiy form of artistic creation, 
'file dancers put on their best skirts and coats, bring tint 
their finest hats, decorate spears and daos. paint fresli designs 
on shields, and cover themselves with ornaments, from 
jireclous traditional beads to flowers and stiaps ol' greenery, 
Tfie wooden heads and figures popular in Tucsimg and Tira)) 
are brought out now, even if tliey have I'cmained liidden for 
months, and ma.sks are prepared and painted with frt'sli 
colours. 

There is little religious ceremonies at weddings, but tlu‘se 
loo are occasions for colour and disjrlay. Carefully preseia^ed 
cloth and ornamenis are brought out and worn: Ihe Noctcs, 
whose ordinary dress is uncli.stingnished, make a good show 
at a wedding. 

Cowries are often used for decoration, Tlie Akas u.se them 
on their sashes: the Boris and Ashings on their liclts: tlie 
Phoms, Khienmungans and Changs have a liroad cowriedrelt, 
with a brass disc in front; the Konyaks work cowries into 
their textiles: aprons of cowries are made tiy the Sangtams, 
Sernas and others; cowrie gauntlets arc w'orn liy wauTiors. 
Cowries are less used in Tirap, ]ierha[:)s liecmise tlicy ;n'e not 
available, lint may tie found in the Waiictio hra.s.s licit .md 
tlie Node apron, one of Ihe few colourful survivals Irom an 
earlier linic; it is made of woven goal'.s hair wliich is dyeii in 
an attractive lirick-red with tassels liauging li'oin it. 
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Ihe |)('(iplc of tills Ironlicr have a wonderrul iiistiiict Rn- 
(nnimifiitalioii. The armUds of ivory or polished wood, (lie 
lepUinps ol red eaiie. the striiig-s ol'I'onch shells and Ijeads. 
(lie e.irornaments of red and black seeds, (he splendid hats, 
the baskets adorned with wooden fitsnres and tassels of 
shredded liamlioo li(;d ip) with red and black bands, siip,L;est 
a sense ol praee and colour in a world llial is everywliere 
Inrnlnp to (lie conventional and the drab. 

IRae Is a riehuess and a variety, which reni-ct a real joy 
in livine; and must not lie allowed (o die. 

"I'o my many ifood friends ainon^t (he Chiefs and people, 1 
havi‘ only one message. Guard the national sonl of yunr 
race and never be ((iujiled to desiiise your past. 'Fhei'cin, 

I believe, lies (he sure hope that your sons and daughters 
will one day make their own original contribution to 
knowledge and progress." R.S.Rattray. 


Verrier Elwin 


Glossary 


eloquence 

; skilltul list' of language 

aliph 

first letter of the Urdu, Persian and Arabic 
aliilialiels 

panorama 

a vivid, miliroken view of the siuTimnding 
region 

pinnacles 

; liigli polnteil peaks of a inoniilain 

magazines 

; eliainlM'is eonlaining eariridges in a gun 

tempests 

; violenl sloniis 

vertex 

; ilie liigliest point; the top 

rhododendrons 

; a .simil) or a sninll tree with large c'Uister.s ot 
tniinpel-.sliaix.tl ilowci-s witfi evergreen leaves 

morungs 

dornulorie.s/roonis ivith sleeping accom- 
niodalioti 

antipathy 

: a deep feeling of aversion 

mlthun 

; a kind of an o.\/bnlfalo 

shamans 

; a pi'ison regarded as having access lo llie 
world of good and evil sjiirils 

nettle 

: a plant wlik'li lias i-ougli li'uves and slinging 
liair 

gourd 

: a laige, lleshy, bardskinned tniit: (here) rind 
ol (lie fnill euijilieil, drU'd and used as li 
eoiilaiiier 
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dao 

pantomime 

cowries 

gauntlets 


: a long and sliarp knife 
: a LheaLrical entertainment Ijased on facial 
expnssionsand gestuies accxmii^imied by music 
; a smooth, glossy shell with a long and 
narrow opening 
: gloves with a long loose wrist 


Comprehension 


1. What impression did 'latish and Mu 11a have abonl die f/iliil 
Valley? 

2. How does William Robinson descrilie ihe valley? 

3. Why does the author say that the valley 'has had lls eflecl 
on the character of the peojile’? 

4. On what basis does the author divide the NortlnKast region? 

.5, How do the pt'uple of the valley connect, their art with rc'ligion'!’ 

6, What is the stoiy about the origin of weaving as believed by 
the Kaman Mishmis of the Lohit Valley? 

7. How were the traditional implements and ollic.a' crafts 
Invented by the trlbals? 

Appreciation 

1. Illustrate with examples that women of t he U)l ii1 ValUy were 
the iJioiieers in weaving. 

2. The proximity of the trlbals with nature is relleeted in flielr 
lives. Explain. 

3. 'Danee is the art form in which the tribal peojile Itnd 
supreme expression of their sense ol order, rhythm and 
delight’. Elucidate. 

4. The people of Ihi.s frontier liave a wonderful iiislinet tor 
ornamenlalion'. Elafioraftr. 

5. 'Here is a richness and a variety which renccl a real joy in 
living, and must not be allowed to die’. Justily the statemeni. 

For Discussion 


Functions organised on cultural festivals are a true rellecfion ol 
our culture. 

Suggested Reading 

Lile at Mokameh Ghat by Jim Corbett 
TIu- Gatuja Descends by Ruskin Bond 
After The Peak by M.S. Kohli 




The Hour of Truth 


I’trdval Wilde (h%7 ~ l953} was known for his plays 
and drteciive stories. He also ivuiewed hooks for 
newspapers. Some of his famous works are Brothers. 
Liltle Sliot, and First is List. Tlie Hour of Truth is 
from die unliime endlled. A Question of Morality and 
Othta* ITays. This play is a strikiny psychological 
study on the corrupting injluence of money on people. 

Characters 

KoViort Baldwin 
M.u lha, his wilt' 

.lulin, his son 
I'Tle. his daugliler 
Mr. Marshall 
A Maid 

The Seme: At Baldwin's 

[/! is a rather hot and sultry Sunday afternoon, and the sun 
oceiiwad and the baked clay undcifuol are merciless, hi the 
distance. Inurring clouds give yromisc qfcominy relief, And at 
the parlour window of a trim little cottage the Ikildwin farnilij is 
anxionsly awailiiifi the return of its head. 

.Jnlin, the son. an acernge young man of twenty seium, is 
siiiokiim a fiipe as fihilosopliically as if this day wi re in no irlii; 
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more momentous than any other. But his mother, hying to compose 
herself with her knitting, has made little progress in the last 
half hour; and Euie, his sister, takes no pains to conceal her 
neruousness. 

There is a tense pause. It seems as If none of them likes to 
break the silence. For the tenth time in ten minutes, Evie, goes 
to the window and looks out along the sultry road.] 

Maktha: It's time he was home. 

Evir-: Yes, Mother. 

Martha: I do hope he hasn't forgotten his vmibrella: he has 
such a habit of leaving it behind him... 

Evir: Yes, Mother. 

Martha: It might rain. Don't you think so, Evie? 

[Without waiting for an answer she goes to the window and 
looks out anxiously.] Tlie sky is so dark. [She starts.) Tliere 
was a flash of lighting! [John rises slowly, moves to a centre 
table, and knocks the ashes out of his pipe. His mother turns 
to him] John, run into your father's room and see that the 
windows are closed. That's a good boy, 

John: Right-o. [He goes.] 

Evie (after a pause): Mother. [There is no answer.] Mother! 
(Mrs, Baldwin turns slowly.] What does Mr, Gresham want 
with him? Has he done anything wrong? 

Martha [proudly): Your father? No, Evie, 

Evil;; Then why did Mr. Gresham send for liim? 

Martha: He wanted to talk to him. 

Evie: What about? Mr. Gresham has been arrested; they're 
going to try him tomorrow. What can he want with 
Father? 

Martha: Your father will have to give evidence. 

Evie: But he's going to give evidence against Mr. Gresham. 

Why should Mr. Gresham want to see him? 

Martha; I don't know, Evie. You know, your father doesn’t 
say much about his business affairs, [She pauses.) I 
didn't know there was anything wrong with the bank 
until I saw it in the papers. Your father wouldn't tell me 
to draw my money out — he thought it wasn't loyal to 
Mr. Gresham (Evie nods.) I did it of my own accord — 
against his wishes — when I suspected... . 



(j /ffiiisf}: Do you llijiik tlial Fathi’r tiiui aiiylliiiiif 
to do vvitli . Willi... !,S/if’ ciat’fi not like to say it.) 

MMiiii/x: Willi till- wri'okinif ol llu* liank? You know him 
hrlloi' lhan lliat, Evio. 

ivoi ; Dill did ho know wlial was Uoin.u, on? Yon know wliai 
I he iiai H'i's art' sayini; — 

Maioiia: riiey haven'l l)i-cn I'alr to him. Evie. 

Evii;: Ecihaijs nol. Dul Iht'v .said ho nnisl liavo boon a hiol 
not to know. I'hoy said dial only he oonld have known 
lio and Mr. (.ire.shani. Why didn’l he sloj) il? 

MaoiiA: H(’ was aeliiu; under Mr. Ciroshani's orders. 

Evk (ronlonijnuouslyi: Mr. Ciroshani's ordt'rs! Did he have 
lu liillow lliem? 

Mvioka {allrv a ynnsi j: Evio. 1 don'i lioliovt* your I'allii'r over 
did a wroMLt I hint; in his lil'e — nol il ho knew it was 
wronit- lie lound oul by ai-eident — round mil what Mr. 
Gie.sliam was doiii|.t- 

Kvik: Mow do y"u know that? 

Makhi.a: I don't know it: I snspoet it — soinethintf lie .said, 
[tai(/(Tli/| You see, Evie, he run'/ have done anytliiiii', 
wrouL‘. rhi'y haven't iiidieled him. 

Evri; (.s'l<>ii’l;/l: No. They ditln’l iiidiel him -- lieeaust' ilnw 
want him in leslily a,gainst Mr. Ciresharu. Tliat's lilllo 
oousolalion. Mother, [.lohn n:'-eriter.s| 

MaI'Iiha l.st'litiiH/ ihn rcHc;): Wta’o iVu‘ windows uiien, dolin? 

Joiia (sharllyl: I've closed them. Ufa crassos to tho lahlc. 
liiki’s iifj his j;i/ie, anti u’/il/s it.) Look here. Maler; whal 
does (Iresliam waul with Iho liovenioi? 

Evil fuo<k/iur;): I’ve just lieeii askiiii; dial. 

M;WTii \: I doti'l know', dohn. 

doiirv; Didn't you ask him? |A.s’ she dot’s not ansiver] Well? 

Maktha: Yes. I asked him. He didn't .say. Jolin. [aM.\:ious/i/j 1 
don't tlunk he knew liini.seir. 

.ImiN {after an instant's thought): 1 wais talkiiu; to llio 
assislaiit casliier yesterday. 

Evik: Donov.in? 

.Joum: Yes, Donovan, 1 saw' him up at llie Alhlelie Club. Ik 
said th.il iiolnidy had any itlea dial ilu're w.is auylhjn;; 
wroiii,.', until die erasli eaine. Donovan hail lieeii liieie 
I’ii.dil voai's. Ho tlmruihl ho was lakou t .iro ed hn ilif 
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rest of his life. He had got married on the .strenglh of il. 
And then, one morning, there was a sign up on the 
door, It was like a bolt out of a clear .sk_y. 

EviF';: And Father? 

John: He said the governor must have known. He'll swear 

nobody else did. You .see. Father was closer to Gresham than 

anyone else. That puts him in a nice position, doesn'l il? 

Mmuiia; What do you mean, John';* 

John: The governor the only witness against Johti 
Gresham — and me named after him! Joint Gresham 
Baldwin, at your service! 

Maktha; Your father will do his duty, John, no matter whal 
comes of it. 

John (shortly): I know it. And I'm not sure bill wliat if it's 
right. [They look at him inquiriiighf.l fhere's Joint 
Gresham, grown rich in twenty years, and ihe gnvernor 
pegging along as his secretary' at si.xty dollars ti week! 

Martha; Your father never complained. 

John: No: tliat's just the pity of it. He didn't complain, Well, 
he'll have his chance tomorrow. He'll go on the si and. 
and when he's through, they’ll put Jolin Gresliam wfiere 
lie won’t be able to hurt anybody for ti while. Wasn’t 
.satisfied with underpaying his emitloyecs: liad lo rol) 
his depositors! Setwes him Jolly well riglil! 

Martha (rather limidly]: 1 don't think your IVilhcr would like 
you to talk that way, John. 

John (shrugs his shoulders: speaks c(.)nlempiuoiislijj: Ituinpli! 

M.aruia: Your father has nothing agaiiisl Mr. Gresliaiu. He 
will tell the truth—nothing but the Irutli. 

John: Did you think 1 expected him to lie? Not Father! He'll 
tell the truth; just the truth. It'll be plenty! 

Evie (at the window): There’s Father now! 

iThere is the click of a Inlchkeg outside. Evii, huiKt ’s ,('or 
the door.] 

Martha; Evie ! You stay here; let me talk to liim lirsl. 

[Mar'iha hurries out. John and Evie look ol ench otlier.! 

John; Wonder what Gresham had to say to him? iFvii. shrugs 
her shoulders. He turns uwag to (he window.] It's si ailed 
to rain. 

Evie; Yes. 



I'i'fu’rr !.s ({ Suddcnltj John ccossos (o the door; 

onrJ jtiriq.s (I o/K'ri.l 

John: Hullo. Dad! 

liAiDWiN [comin;/ in. Jolloieed hi/ IV1.\kth.\): How are you, iiiy 
hoy? l//(' sh(d<es hands inilh John.) Ev'ie! {He kissc.s 
her.) 

M\iO!iA: You are sure youi' .shotvs aren’t wel. Robert? 

Hai ovvin' (-s/ifdv'inr/ his head): 1 took the cai'. Not a drop on nie. 
.See? {He passes his hands over his sleeves. He goes to a 
( hair: sits. There is on aivktrard pnn.se,] 

John: Well, Had'.* Hmi't you think it’s about time you told 
\is somethin^'i' 

ItAi nwiN: Told you sonudhintt? I don’t uuder.staud. John. 

.John; Teople have lii'eii talkint* about you— Hayinti; thing.s... 

OAi.inviN; What kind ol thinu;s, John? 

John: You can iuia,i*iiu‘: rotten tliing.s. And I couldn't 
eontradiet them. 

B.\i i)\vin: Why not, .John ? 

vIoun: lieeause 1 didn’t know. 

B(\ii.nviN: Did you have to know? Wa.sn‘t it enough that you 
knew your lather? 

John (q/ier ft /xm.sc); I l)eg yn\n' pardon, sir. 

liMuwiN'. It was only a day before the snvash-up that I fouml 
out what Gresham w.is doing, [/ie pauses. 'They are 
listening. Intently.] 1 told him he would have to make 
good. He said he couldn’t — 

Evri; (a.s he dcH’s not eontinne]: And what liappened? 

B/Miwin; 1 told him he w'ould have to do Ihe best he ('ould— 
and tlie fir.st step would be to close tlie bank. He didn’t 
want tf) do that. 

Maimha.: But he did it. 

Bauiwin: 1 made him do it. He was angiy — very angry, but I 
had the whip hand. 

Evir; Tlic paper.s didn’t mention that. 

Bai-own: I didn’t think it was necessary to tell them. 

Maktha: But you let your name rest under a cloud mean 
while. 

Bai.owin: It will he cleared tomorrow, won't it? [He pnu-ses.l 
Today Gresliani .sent for me. The tried begins in twenty- 
four hours. I’m the imly witness against iiim. He asked 
.you ran guess what... 
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John [indignantly]: Me wanted you to lie to save his skin, 
eh? Wanted you to perjvire yoursell? 

Bauiwin; That wouldn’t be necessary. John. He just wanted 
me to have an attack of poor meinoiy. If 1 tell all 1 know, 
John Gresham will go to jail—no power on earth ean 
save him from it. But he wants me to forget a little- 
just the essential things. When they question me 1 ean 
answer, “I don’t remember”. They can't iirove 1 do 
remember. And there you are. 

John: It would be a lie. Dad! 

Bauiwin [smiling]: Of course. But it’s done every day. And 
they couldn't touch me—any more than iliey could 
convict him. 

Martha [quivering with indignation]: How dared he—liow 
dared he ask such a thing—? 

Evtn: What did you say. Father? 

Baldwin [smiling, and raising his eyes to John’s): Well, son. 
what would you have said? 

John: I'd have told him to go to the devil! 

Bai.dwin [nodding]: I did. 

John: Bully for you, Governor! 

Martha [half to herself]: 1 knew ! I knew ! 

Baldwin: I didn't use your words, John. He's too old a friend 
of mine for that. But didn’t mince malLcrs any. He uikTh' 
stood what I meant. 

Evil: And what did he say tlien? 

Baldwin: There wasn’t much lo say. You see, lie wasn't 
surprised. He's known me for Uiirty-fivi- years, and. well 
[luifh simple pride] anybody who's known me for tliiiiy 
five years doesn't expect me to haggle willi my eonsciiniee. 
If it had been anybody else 1 would have si ruck him 
across the face. But John Gresham and I were boys 
together. We worked side by side. And I've licen in liis 
employ ever since he started in for himself. Me is 
desperate — he doesn’t know what he is doing — or he 
wouldn't have offered me money, 

John [furious]: Ollered you money, Dad? 

Baldwin; He'd put it aside, ready for I lie emergency, h Ihey 
don’t convict him, he'll hand it over (o me. I'lie law i an'l 
stop him. Bui: if I live until loinorrow nighb diey will 
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mtivict liiiii! l/ic .siVy/i.s.l Cod knows I want no share in 
l)rin,^ini4 alioul liis pniiishiiicnl — [lie breaks o[f. Kvii: pats 
Ins baarl sileiitlpj Yonvi!* man and old man, I've worked 
with liiin or lor him tlie best pai't ol my lile. I'm loyal to 
him — I've always betm loyal to him — but when John 
Gresham ceases to Ije an honest man, John Gresham 
and 1 v)arl company! 

Makiiia Inet'piiKi .sq/di/): Roljert! Rot)ert! 

ll\i iHViv: Ive Lfot only a tew y(‘ars to live, lint I'll live those as 
I’vi- lived I he resi ot my life. I’ll t^o to my yrave clean! 
|/ft' rises prcseiitli/. f/ors to the u'irukne, and looks out.] 
The lain's stoi)petl, hasn't it? 

Kvii: {lolloantifi him atirl takiiKj his hatul): Yes, Father. 

Hai.iiwin: It'll lie a line day tomorrow, 

['['here is a pause.} 

John; Dad. 

Daldwin: Y(*s? 

i Iohn; What did t'lresham oiler yon? 

Haihwin (.si'm/ili/): A Inmdred thousand dollars. 

Evir: What! 

Mauhia: Rnbi'rt! 

Bauiwin; He put it aside for me witliout anybody knowint; it. 
It's out of his privati' rorlune, lie says. It’s not the 
depositors' moniy as it that made any difference. 

Kvii; (a.s 1 / luipnotisrd}: He ol'len'd yon a hundred thousand 
dollars? 

Haidvvin [sinilinp at her amazemeutj: I ('onld have liad it tor 
die one word "Yes” — or even tor nodding my head - or 
a look ot the eyes. 

John: How ~ how do you know he meant it? 

Haidwin: His word is ^ood. 

John: Invcii Now';' 

Hai.dwin: He nevTr lied to me, John. [He pauses.] I suppose 
my eyes must have shown something I didn’t feel. He 
noticeti it. He unlocked a drawer and showed me the 
hundred thousand. 

John; In cash? 

Baiiiwin; in thousaud-dollar bills. They were genuine: 1 
(“xamined tliem. 

Evil, (sloudi/): And lor that he wants you lo say, "I don't 
I'cnuauber." 




Bai.iavin [smiling): Just tliat; three words only. 

John: But you won’t? 

Bi\i.ow[N [shaking his head): Tliosc three words would ehoke 
me if I tried to speak them. For some other man, perluiiis. 
it would be easy. But for me? All of my past would ri.se 
up and strike me in the face. It would mean to the 
world that for years I had been livin,ti a lie; ihal I was 
not the honourable man 1 thought I was. When John 
Gresham offered me money, 1 was angry. But wlieii 1 
rejected it, and he showed no surprise, then 1 was 
pleased. It was a compliment, don’t yt)u think .so? 

John (slowly): Rather an expensive compliment, 

Bai.owin; Eh? 

John: A compliment which cost yon a hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Bai.owin: A compliment which was woiih a hundred tliousand 
dollars. I’ve never had that much money to .sjHmd in my 
life, John, but if I had I couldn’t imagine a finer way to 
spend it. 

John (slowly): Yes, I suppose so. 

Mahtha (after a pause); Will the depositors lose much, Robert? 

Bai.,dwin (emphatically): The depositors will not lose a cent. 

Evnc (surprised): But the papers said— 

BAt,DWiN (interrupting): They had to print something: llicy 
guessed. I know. I tell you. 

Martha: But you never said so before. 

Baldwin; I left that for Gresham. It will come out tomorrow. 

John; Why tomorrow? Why didn’t you say .so before? Tlie 
papers asked you often enough, 

Baldwin: Nothing forced me to answer, John. 

John: That wasn’t your real reason, was it, Dad? You knew 
the papers would keep right on calling you names [Bai hwin 
does not answer. John’s face lights up with sudden 
understanding.] You wanted to let Gresham announce it 
himself; because it will be something in his lavour! Eh? 

Baldwin; Yes....We were able to save soinethiug Ironi the 
wreck, Gresham and 1. It was more than 1 had 
expected — almost twice as much — and with what 
Gresham has it will be enough. 

Evil: Even without the hundred tliousand? 

[Baldwin does not an.smcr.l 
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John liitsislriUlii}: Witlmul llu' nu)iu-y HkiI Gresliain fiacl 
jiui away lar' yau? 

liMSiwiN; Yt's. 1 (iidn'l kiinw than' was Ilia luindi'ed llumsand 
miMl tadav. C.rasliaiii didii'l lall inc. We reckoned 
williaul il. 

IWik: Oh! 

iIohn: And you made liath ends meel? 

liAiitwiN; Gnile easily, (/fa smiles.) Mr. Marshall is rnnniiiff die 
rearyanisaUan; Mr. Mar.sliall or Ihe Third Nalional. lie 
liasiO die leasl idea dial ii’.s .iloinii la Inrn mil so well. 

ITIiert’ is a paii.se.) 

IheyTe yaiiu; to (innisli Gresliain. aren't diey':’ 

1Im,i;iW(n: Fin aliaid so. 
dm in: Whal larV 

liaiDwiN: Misait|H'a|iriaiiny the I'nnd.s at' die — 
doHN (ifitcrm/dim/): Oh, 1 knaw that. Ihil whal crinu’ has lie 
eoinmttledV 

liAinwiK; That's a crime, ilahn. 

I'A’iir.: lint it nobody lo.ses anythin,U; liy it? 

l.lAiinviN: Ifs a crime nevertheless. 

doHM; And they're yaini* to jninish liim for ill 

IFvi dwin; They can't let him .iio, dohn. He's loo conspienoiis. 

dmirc Do yon think that’s lii^ht, ClovernarV 

li.iinwiN: Mi; ainniaii doesn't mailer, dohn. 

dotiN: Dll! wtiat da yon think? 

liAi iiWiN; 1 think--l think that I'm sorry Far dohn Gresliam-- 
terrilily sorry. 

dmifi (.sloii’li/l; I1,s nothinii; hut a leehnieality, Dad, Noliadi' 
loses a cent. It's rather liani an Gresham. I say. 
llAinwiri |«i/;t'r fi pnu.se): Yes, dolin. 

Eva; (timkiliil: Would it be such an awful thin.Lf, Father, if 
yon let liim all? 

Dai.dwin S.srmlinr;): I wish I could. Evie. But Fm not the jud,ii;e. 
Ivvik; No, fnil... 

BAinwiN: Bill wlial? 

I'Aii:: You're tlie only witness a,ij’ainst Iiiiri, 

liAiiWiN iiloiijihisscfl): Fete! 
dmiN: Bile's liylil, Governoi". 

D.v.iliV!;',: loo. .jalin? 
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John: It's going to be a nasty mess If they put John Gix'sluun 
in jail—with your own son named aitei him! It’s going 
to be pleasant for me! John Gresham Baldwin! 

Mautha {after a pause]: Robert, I’m not sure I understood 
what you said before. What did Mr. Gresham want you 
to do for him? 

Baldwin: Get him off tomorrow. 

Martha: You could do that? 

Baldwin: Yes. 

Martha: How? 

Baldwin: By answering “I don’t rememl:>er’' wlien they ask 
me dangerous questions. 

Martha: Oh! And you do remember? 

Baldwin: Yes, nearly evetything. 

John: No matter what they ask you? 

Baldwin; I can always refresh my memory. You see, I liave 
notes. 

John; But without those notes you wouldn't remember? 

Baldwin: What do you mean, John? 

John (without answering): As a matter of fact, you will have 
to rely on your notes nearly altogether, won't you? 

Baldwin; Everybody else does the same thing. 

John: Then it won’t be far from the truth if you say. “I don’t 
remember." 

Martha: I don't see that Mr. Gresham is asking so much of 
you. 

Baldwin: Martha! 

Martha: Robert. I’m as honourable as you are — 

Baldwin: That goes without saying. Martha. 

Martha: It doesn’t seem right to me to send an old friend lo 
jail. [As he speaks she holds up her hand,] Now don’t 
interrupt me! I’ve been thinking. The day John was 
baptised, when Mr. Gresham stood sponsor for him: how 
proud we were! And when we came home from the 
church you said — do you remember what you said. Robert? 

Bai.dwin: No. Wliat was it? 

Martha: You said, “Martha, may our son always live up to 
the name which we have given him!” Do you remember 
that? 

Baldwin: Yes — dimly. 
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Illi[>! rH'-.ji ills 


II,i! ()nlv diijihi. (Utvi'nior? 

WIimI do yon mean. ..JoIhiV 

MAiouA If/lPiia/ .foiiN no opf/orliiiiHi/ to (insivinf. 11 would be 

sad .vt'iv sad — if llic iianu' olMfditi Gri'sham, our son's 

uaiuf. should oomc to tind'tliroiigh you. Robert. 

lb,!Dv.iM {aj'it'i' (I pause]: Martlia. are you Idling me to aeeei:)t 
die biilie uioiiev dial <lohn (iri'sliam oilered me'.^ 

Wbv do you ("all it bribe inomy, I'atheib’ 

Il'ii IrU’ii'o \!)i(U‘rhj]: Why iitdeedV Greslia n had a jirettier 
name lor il. lie said that lie had underpaid iru' all tlaese 
years, You ku(»w. 1 Was odlin)4 only si.xly dollars a week 
will'll die rrash eaiiie — 

■ loii.s iiiiipntu'ullji): Yes, yes';' 

ISaiovvia; He said a hundred (honsand re|)resenled the 
dideienee lielween whal he had paid me and wdial 1 
had aeliudly lieen woKli lo him. 

Mak'iha: Thars no less Ilian true, Roliert. Youa'C worked lor 
him very faithlully. 

IkM.nwira lie said dial if he had paid me whal he should 
have. I would have [int by inore I ban a hundred Ihoiisand 
l,iy now. 

iJohm: 1 h;..it's so. isn'l il. Dad'/ 

Hauavja: Who knows';’ I never askc'd him to raise my salary. 
When he raised il. it was of his own accord, [/'/lei'e is a 
jjausr. lie UM)ks uraninl.j Well, whal do yon tlnidi of il. 
I’bie';* 

Ivv.!i, (Jh’siiaii/fi/l: If yon yo oii llie stand kiniorr(.tw... 

D/uiAiiii: \eso 

Rviie .And lliev jiut riohn Gi'c.sham in jail, whal will pi'ople 

Dmiiwsm; 'I'hey will say 1 hav'c done luy duty. Evie: no more 
and no less. 

Emi;: Will they? 

D.'!.!.va';: Why. vyh,,it sliould they say? 

Eva:; I don'l ihiuk so, ol course, hut (.itlier people inikhl sav 
tlia! you fiad turned Irailor lo your lies! hiend, 

lluiAViN; Yn!i doifl mean dial. Evie? 

Evif.: Whi'i! Uiey lind out llial diey haveii'l lost any nionr'V ■ 
wtien iJolin Gresham lells rheni tlial lie will pay fiat k 
( Very eent dien iliey won't leauf him la po lo jad. Theyll 
ieei soirv loi hiu!. 
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Bm.dwin: Yes, I believe that. I hope so. 

John: And they won't feel too kindly disposed towm-ds the 
man who helps put him in Jail. 

Mauiua; They'll say you went back on ati old tVii'nd, RolK-rt. 
John: 'Vhen you pull out your notes in eourt, to Ik:- .sure of 
sending him to jail—! [He breaks off with a snorl.] 
bvu!: And Mr. Gre.sham hasn’t done anything really wi-ong. 
John: It’s a technicality, that’s what it is. Nobody loses a 
cent. Nobody wants to see him punished. 

Evil'.: Except you, Father. 

John: Yes. And you’re willing to jail tlie man alter whom 
you named your son! 

Martha [after a pause]: 1 believe in being mereirul, Holiert. 
B.nuavin; Merciful? 

Maritia: Mr. Gresliain has always been veiy good to you. 
['fhere is another pause. Curiously enough, they do not 
seem to be able to meet each other's eyes.] 

Mar'iha: Ah, well! Wlial are you going to do now, RoV)ert‘.'* 
Bauavin: What do you mean? 

Martha: You have been out of work since the bank t:lo.sed. 
Baiuwin (shmgging his shoulders): Oh, I’ll find a position. 
Martha [shaking her head): at your age... ? 

Bai.dwin: It’s the man that counts. 

Martha: Yes. You said that a month ago. 

John: 1 heard from Donovan— 

Bai.hwin [quickly): What did you hear? 

John: He’s gone with the Third National, you know. 

Bai.uwin: Yes; he’s helping with the reorganisation. 

John: 'fhey wouldn’t take you on there— 

Baldwin: Their staff was full. They couldn't very well oiler 
me a position as a clerk. 

John: That was what they told you. 

Baldwin: Wasn’t it true? 

John [shakes his head): Mr. Marshall said he wouldn’t employ 
a man who was just as guilty as John Gresham. 

Baldwin: But I’m not! 

John: Who knows it'? 

Bai.dwin: Eveiybody will tomorrow! 

John: Will they believe you'? Or will they tliink you're trying 
to save your own skin? 



liiiinrssiiins 

;iS 


Hai!)\vin: 1 rountl nut only a day before llie sniasli. 

.Ioiin: Wilt) will believe that? 

B.M.inviN: 'I'lu'y will Imre to! 

.JoHM How will you niiike them? I'm afraid you'll find tliat 
against you wheiawer you , 1 ^ 0 , Govt'rnor. Your testifying 
against John Gresliain won't make things tiny better. If 
you ever get another job. it will lie with him! [T/iis i.s a 
staiilirifi idea In Hm.owim. m/io shnu's his surprise.] If 
Gresham doesn'l g() to jail, lie'll start in business again, 
won't he';' And he can't offer you anything less tlian a 
])atnershi]i. 

Baidvvin: a ])aiinersln|)? 

John (unlli iiwaninf/}: With the liundrecl iliousand I'aitltal 
you could put in the business. Dad. 

Bauiwin; John! 

John: Of course, tlie capital doesn't nnitler. He'll owe you 
c[uite a defit of grtititude besides. 

inure is a ])aiise.) 

M.Mrru.A; A liumired thou.sand would mean a great deal to 
us. Robert. If you don’t find a position soon, John will 
liave to snjiport ns. 

John; On (liirly dollars a we(‘k. Dad. 

John: 'Huit won't go very far. 

Marih.a; It's not fair to John. 

John (angrilij): Oli, don't bother about me, 
lEvii; begins to we(’p.] 

iIoun; Utok liere. Governor, you've said nothing to the papers. 
If yon say notliiug inort' tomorrow, what does it amount 
to Inil sticking to your friend? It’s the srinare thing to 
do—he'd do as much for you. 

Baliiwin (kxiks appealirugj; /foni one face to another. They are 
averted. Then): You — you want me to take this money? 
IThere is no an.s'U'er.] Say “Yes", one of yon. IStill no 
answer.] Or “No”. [A long pause. Finally] I couldn't go 
into [laririership with Gresham. 

M\nTii,\ iproinptly}: Wliy not? 

Baidwin: Peojile wouldn't trust him. 

John: Then you could go into business with .someone else. 

Dad. A liuiulred thousand is a lot of money- 
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BaU)Win [walks to the window. Looks out]: God knows I 
never thought this day would come! I know — I know no 
matter how you tiy to excuse it — I know that if I take 
this money I do a dishonourable thing. And you know it! 
Yon, and you, and you! All of you! Come, admit it! 

John [resolutely]: Nobody’ll ever hear of it. 

Baldwin: But amongst ourselves, John! Whatever we are to 
the world, let us be honest with each other, the four of 
us! Well? [His glance travels from John to Evie, whose 
head is bowed; from her to his wife, who is apparently 
busy with her knitting. He raises Mariha's head; looks 
into her eyes. He shudders.] Shams! Liars! Hypocrites! 
Thieves! And I no better than any of you! We have seen 
our souls naked, and they stink to Almighty Heaven! 
Well, why don’t you answer me? 

Martha [feebly]: It’s not wrong, Robert. 

Baldwin; It’s not right. 

John [facing him steadily]: A hundred thousand is a lot of 
money, Dad. 

Baldwin [nodding slowly]: You can look into my eyes now, 
my son, can’t you? 

John [without moving]: Dad, why did you refuse? Wasn’t it 
because you were afraid of what we'd say? 

Baldwin [after a long pause]: Yes, John. 

John: Well, nobody will ever know it. 

Baldwin; Except the four of us. 

John: Yes — Father. 

[Abruptly they separate. Evib weeps in silence. Martha 
being less emotional, blows her nose noisily, and fumbles 
with her knitting. John having nothing better to do, scoivls 
out of the window, and Baldwin, near the fireplace, clenches 
and unclenches his hands.] 

John; Someone’s coming. 

Martha [raising her head]: Who is it? 

John; I can’t see. [With sudden apprehension.] It looks like 
Marshall. 

Baldwin: Marshall? 

[The doorbell rings. They are motionless as a Maid enters 
at one side and goes out the other. The Maid /'e-en/e/'.s.] 



r'lii: Maih: A f^ciillftiiaii to see you, .sir. 

liMitnip. (pulliiifj hirnsci/ ItMffthei): VVlio. mr? 

I’lu: Mmo: Yt's. sir. (.S/k’ Imnds him a cnirl on a salvor.) 

Li.M.DwiN: It i.s Miirshall. 

Maimiia: ITu' I’rcvsiciint ol the 'I'hini NalioiialV 

IIahiwin: Yos. \Vha( dors hr want licrrY 

Tfii; Ma!ii: Siiall I sliow him in. sir? 

llM imiN; Yrs, yes. Hy all means. 

|77i«‘ Maui f/oe.s oiK.) 

MAiaHA (crossinfi lit him (jitickli/): Kfiljia'l! He earetul ol wliat 
yt*u say; yon're lo ^o on the .stand loniorrow. 

Il\i,i)WiN Yes. yes. I'll look out. 

I77i(' M.AI 1 I rvcnlirs, opcniiu) Ihr door for Maksiiai.i..] 

MAiisiiAi.i li'omiiifi into !/ie room von/ hiioiyrmdi/l; Well, well. 
spiMidiii,!.’ the allernoon indoors? How are yon, Mrs. 
HaldwinV lllc shakos hands rordialh/.} And yon. Baldwin? 

MAuaiA; We were jnst ,i 7 oinif out. Come, Evie. 

M xasiiAi i; Oti, you needn't H(t on iny a<'eonnl. Y'on ean liear 
what I have (o ,say, (Ho iurns lo the head of the farnih/.) 
Baldwin, il yon leel like eoniin,^ around to the Third 
Nalional some lime this week, you'll find a position 
waitiiiti lor you. 

B.aidwin (Ihundersirnek): Do you mean that, Mr. Marshall? 

Makhhai.i, Ismilinij): 1 wouldn't .say it il' 1 didn't, (lie continues 
more svrioushi.) I was in to see Gresliam this ariernoon. 
He told me aboni the ori'er lie had made* yon. But he 
kiu'w that no amount of mmu'y wonhl make yon do 
souiethinii, ymi thonulit wrontf. Baldwin, he I’-hd yon 
the supreme eompliinent: rather than .yo lo trial with 
yon to testily attainsl him. lie eonres.sed. 

IS.AumiN (sinking into a chair): Conlessc'd! 

MaivShai.i : Told the whole story. (7ie* turns to Marima.) I ean 
only say to yon what eveiy man will be siiying tomorrow: 
how liiqldy 1 linnour and respect your husband! How 
sincert'ly — 

M.aktma (.seizinp his hand piteonsh/): Blease! Blease! Can't 
yon see lu*"s eryinif? 

(Cm tain) 


Percivai. Wu.de 
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Tilt! lk»ur or rniili 


Glossary- 

no whit 
tense pause 
Indict 
testify 
Mater (slang) 
governor (slang) 
the crash 
pegging along 
the stand 

have the whip hand 
under a cloud 
perjure 

Third National 

snort 

salver 
buoyantly 

Comprehension 

1. Why was Mr, Gresham arrested? 

2. Wliat, according to Evie, did the papers say about Robert 
Baldwin? 

3. Wliy didn't Baldwin explain his position to the papers'i* 

A. What was Gresham's offer to Baldwin? 

5. What was Gresham’s reaction wlien Baldwin rejected 
his offer? 

6. What was the first reaction of the niernbers of Baldwin's 
family to his refusal to tell a lie? 

7. Wliat was the change in the attitude of tlie niernbers oi the 
family when they came to know the amount ol the liribe':’ 

8. What explanation did Gresham give for onering a large sum 
of money to Baldwin? 

9. How did Baldwin react to the avarice ol the members ol his 
family? 

10. How did he manage to be loyal to Mr. Gri-sham wilhonl 
sacrificing his principles? 

11. How was Baldwin's honesty rewarded'.' 


not at all 

interval of emotional tension 
accuse (by a legal process) 
give evidence in a court of law 
mother 

father (also one’s emjiloycr) 
financial ruin 
continuing to work hard 
the witness-box 
be in a position to control 
under a suspicion 
swear falsely 

Third National Bank supeivising and 
controlling private banks. 

: sudden forcing of breath through the 
nose to express disiijrproval 
: tray 

: in high spirits 




Appreciation 

1. "Slianis! I„lais! f lypnriilcs! Thieves!" What provoked 
lialdvviii In shout a( liis wile atid ehildren like this? 

2. Mow did dll' nienibiTs nl (he family reaet to Gn'.sliam's 
request lliul Balilwiu should say. "1 tlon’t remember" in the 
eoiirl? 

d. Whv did he erv at the ofl'er Iron “I'hird National'? 

i. Ikul Malihviii agreed to Gresham's ref|uesl. what would liave 
tia|)]ieued? 

For Discussion 

Allluenet' fneeds all evils. 

Sujjji^ested Reading 

Hislutjy.s Oinf ill/'Sticks by Norman Mekinnel 

VVh/erloo liy Ai tluir Conan Doyle 

Rkh'is to the Scd bvil.M. Synge 



The Future is Now: 
A T^stjor Living 

Dr. Walter F. Stromer (1920-) served as a professor 
of speech communication at Cornell College. He was 
visually challenged. The following is an address he 
delivered at a conference for the parent s of st udents 
at the Indiana School for the Blind, After reviewing 
how disabled people have been treated throughout 
history, Dr. Stromer noted that employment of the 
physically challenged is still a major problem. He also 
remarked that it should not be assumed that the 
pysically challenged are unhappy. Given a little 
independence and a little faith, Stromer asserted, he 
had confidence that the physically challenged, in 
particular the visually challenged children of those 
present at this conference, could have successful 
careers and lead rewarding lives. 

When I was told that the title of this talk was to be “The 
Future Is Now," I was puzzled. On second thought, I dec'ided 
that this was a topic I could live with and that, it expi‘e.sses 
something which I truly believe. I feel strongly that we should 
leam from the past and that we have a respoirsibility to (iiosc 



lllilUTSsidllS 

(vlt 

wlm cnriu' altfi us, l3ut that llu- most important task for us is 
(o livt' this day and this moniont to tlio best of our alklity. 

SiiK (• many ol yovi boro aro parents ot lilind children, I 
want to talk I'irsl alsout what has licen done in the pa.st Ibr 
the tdiud' and otlu r handicapped'-’. Then 1 want to make some 
lenlafive snp,e,eslions that maybe of help to you in the future, 
which l.)e,isin,s now. 

liiose wonderlul (h ei'lcs of (wi'iity fi\'e hundrerl years a,Lfo, 
to wliom we owe so inueh. used to put defective baf)ies in 
( lay tars beside the road and let them die. In Ibtme such 
(liildren were i>ut into wicker l)askets and pul out on the 
fihei Kivei', to be s\vei)t away and drowiu'd somewliere 
dowusiream. 

riiese earlier ancestors of ours were not entirely lackinsi; 
in cmiipa-ssion; fnd, ihey were often in real danifer ot l)eint( 
e.Klerminated hy famine or Hood or marandiiyk enemies, and 
survival of the yroui) had to be piU ahead of the weakest 
mcmlnns who could not lielp themselves. Caring foi’ the 
handieajiiied, as we know it, could not really take place until 
societies la'came somewhat stable and had some surplus food 
and soiiu' leisure time for some memfiers. 

I,aek of i i'sources was not the only factor tfud kept socit'ly 
from liumane treatment of its disabled members. Altitudes 
were also involved. Kiiik'psy was once thought to l.)e caused 
by tfie m(.ion. 1'o l)e moonstruck was lo lie deranged or insane. 
Wliat we e.dl mental illness was onee attrilnited to possession 
hy deimtns. Blindness and other eonditions were eonneeted 
witli sin, as wlien the disciples asked Christ, aljout die lilitid 
man, "wlio sinned, lids man or his parents?" As long as tlie 
('.inses ol disaliilily are thonghi to Ik- supernatural, eltlier 
godly or satanie. the onlv erne will have to be supernatural, 
sueh as prayers, ineanlatioiis or exorefsins; InU, not mueli 
will get dtnie at the local luiman level. 

Slowly attitudes Ijegaii to change. In the 4tli eentuty A.D., 
a Cliristian Ijishop urged compassion foi- tlie retarded. In the 
9th eenluiy in Baglidad, tlu‘ Calipli ordered tlial tliose gelting 
out otliospitals should l)e given a sum of money lo tide tliem 
(wer tmtil they could go to work. 


1, Ills' tr-mi liUiitl is imw lelrieii In ;is visually ctiallriuytl, 
a, Nmv ii'li'i is it Hi .IS [ihvsically l.■llall(•ll,t,',c(l. 



The Future is Now; A Zest for Liriitij 



We know that there are between 30 and 40 million disabled 
persons in this country and about 450 million in the world. 
Just the fact that we can count them, even approxintaiely. is 
a mark of our progress. In the Middle Ages young children 
were not even counted in the census because it was assumed 
that most of them would die by the age of twelve. Why bother 
counting? 

Another Indication of concern and our openne.ss lo the 
subject is the fact that there are 120 organisations for the 
disabled. There are more than 130 wheelchair baskciball 
teams. A totally deaf woman holds the world speed record lor 
dmdng a vehicle on land. The President of Hofstra University 
is a man with cerebral palsy. Recently a young blind woman 
was involved in a down-hill skiing competition in Switzerland, 
while two other blind skiers and four sighted com])anions set 
out to ski across Lapland. 

In the area of entertainment, we have had the play 
"Butteidlies are Free”, about a blind young man, and ''wiio.se 
Life Is it, Anyway?" about a quadriplegic veteran, The movie 
"Inside Moves", deals with disabilities. The television movie. 
"Elephant Man,” dealt with one who was grossly deformed. A 
retarded boy was permitted to play himself in a movie about 
the retarded instead of having the role played by a professional 
actor. From Seattle, you can rent a film about a boy who lost 
both legs and went on to become a football coach. In Dallas, 
a television station devotes several minutes each day to 
advertising ‘available children’, yhese children are not for 
sale for immoral purposes but they are handicapped children 
available for adoption. 

Yet with all this progress we must admit that there are 
still problems. Many of them are in the area of employment. 
Of those who are paralysed, almost 90 per cent are 
unemployed. Of the blind. 70 per cent are unemployed or 
underemployed. Harold lirents, a graduate of Harvard Law 
School, and inspiration for the movie and play, ‘'Butterflies 
are Free”, applied to forty law firms before he got a job. 

Taking it all together, the good and the bad, I think it is 
not unreasonable to say that if one must live as a handicapped 
person, tliis time and this place is one of the best that histoiy 
has known. 



Nrxt. I would like to talk (‘specially to those of you wlio 
are [Kirents ol blind childrcu about some tentative sui^tfestions 
as to bow you can lielp your eliild and yours(‘lt. I do this with 
some hesitation Ijeeause 1 knew so mneb more about child 
n'iUind Im'Ioii' we bad children than 1 do now, 

One ot the lirst things yon can do is to believe sincerely 
that raw tisli tastes liood. 1 use Ibis example because' w'c 
liave a ,Ja])aiies«‘ student who has stayed with us olten who 
assures me that raw tlsb is delicious. My mind says it's true. 
My stomach says, don't touidi it. It is bard lor us really 1o 
lu lieve that ])eo|ile t an enjoy tood wliieb w'(‘ eonsider repulsive. 
!n lli(‘ same way. it is liard tor us to believe that otliers can 
lie haijpy witlinut all the tbin.ds ibat make us hap])y. For 
exam])l(.‘. people will look at one who is blind and say, "How 
lerriltle, liow tiaaie. bow' miseralile it must lx- wilbout si,ij;bt." 
Yet. 1 can assute you from my personal ex|»erienee and I'rom 
eonlacl with m;my Idind peoide, that blindness need not result 
in constant unbapi»ine.s.s. Kt'cp in mind that vve liave no 
reliable external iiK'asures ot liappiness, no brain scan, no 
blood t(,‘s(. AI)out the liest we can do is 1o ask people it lliey 
are biii:ii)y. Wliile 1 may be Ix'iter intormed on the liappinc,ss 
ot l)lind people tlian you. .still when it comes lo deat-ldindness. 
my own reaelion isve'iw similar lo yours. I tind myseltlhinking, 
"How Iraeie. how diliicuU. " I read reecTilly atioul a man and 
wile, bolli deal tilind, taking IraininiiJ at the Helen Keller 
Ceiilre on Loni* Island. When tliey want lo eoimmmieate, one 
lioes lo llie kitchen table and pounils on it to make tlie Ikxjr 
vilrrati'. Tlien ttiey meet at Itie iat)le and it lliey are anjtiy 
they spell words inlo each olhers hands rapidly. My reaelton 
was, “How Irakie. liow iiiadec|uale, how Irustralini^. How miK'h 
tielter it would lie it tlu'y could shout at eaeli other, nr better 
still if tliey could see eaeli other and make faces.' Or would it 
lie lietter'.^ Who are we to say that Itieir way ot eommuuieatino 
I'eelinifs or irusti-ation Is better or wors<‘ tlian ours? 'Hits same 
deal-lilind man laid tile tor his liasenient door; lie liurin paiier 
oil (he walls ol his kileheii, and he travels around the city liy 
sulnvay. Is lie less bai>py llum v/e are? I dmilit it. Yes, be 
does miss out on tbin,!>s yon and 1 lake tor firanled. Is lie 
aware ot wlial be is missinii? Yes. lo some exleiit I am sure 
(be deal blind are awan* that life could be siniiiler and less 
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frustrating if they could see or hear, or both, But I doubt that 
they spent much time fretting about it. In general, it seems 
to be the nature of living organisms to adapt as best as they 
can to the circumstances that exist. Does the worm wisli it 
could fly like the robin? Does the robin regret not having the 
wings of an eagle? But you will say people are different from 
the lower animals. Yes. they are. Yes. humans can worry and 
envy and regret. Still, it is amazing how people with stable 
personalities can have their bodies broken and pick up ihe 
few remaining pieces and make a life of them. 

You and I can help handicapped people by letting them 
define happiness for themselves. We can make life more 
mi.serable for them if we coirstantly remind them of how 
terrible we feel because of what they are missing. Wlien wc 
do that we are really saying to them, "Please get rid ol' your 
handicap because it makes me so uncomfortable.” 

Let me illustrate how disabled people can be happy in 
their ignorance. Sometimes during a long Iowa winlei- 1 walk 
to class in the morning and decide it’s a nice day because 1 
can feel the sun warming my back. Then some sighted person 
comes along and says, “It’s such a dull, depressing day." To 
him It is dull because the sun is under the clouds. That 
doesn't really destroy my happiness, and I do need to be aware 
that other people perceive the world in ways other than I do, 

I need to recognise that, just as 1 need to turn on lights in a 
room for the benefit of others even thouglr 1 don't need them. 
So I will continue to be happy about the warm sun while my 
friend is depressed by the gray clouds. And, on other days. 1 
will be depressed by the cold while he enjoys the bright, but 
cold, sunshine. We can each find happiness in our own way. 

Is this so different from what happens to any of you? You 
are all missing out on some success or happiness. You fathers 
are all disabled in some ways. Some of you are too short to be 
successful basketball players, and others ol you are too 
scrawny to be professional football players. Do you cry 
yourselves to sleep every night because of what you are 
missing? I doubt it. And, you mothers who are lacking tin- 
face or the figure to appear on a movie screen, do you tx-at 
your fists on the kitchen counter all day and moan about tlu' 
things you can’t do? I’m sure you go on with llie bvisiiicss ol 
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liviiifv and do the best yon can. Allow haiTclicapped persons to 
do (he same. If they like raw fish, let them eat it. 

My next sng,tfestion for yon as parents is that you be like 
the ciiaraeter in rnaga/ine ad.s for Hastings piston rings yeans 
ago. Tliey showed a pieture of a big muscle man with a 
.seronngy beard with a friendly smile, and the caption was, 
■'Tough, but oh so gentle”. 'I'hat is a good motto for parents— 
(o be (oiigfi, ])ii( gentle. li is especially apt for tlie parents of 
handicapped children, dust being a jiarent. of any child, 
means I hat you have to lie gentle and iirolectivc or (he child 
will not survive du' first few years of life. Yet, Somewhere 
along (fie way. you have to lie as tough as the mother bear 
will) culfs tli(‘ culls on till' snout to let (hian know tliat now is 
(he lime to leave home and get out on their own. It will be 
e.sjiecially hard lor you as parents of a filind child to watch 
your child hump into tliiugs or gel cut and bruised and still 
to sit liaek calmly and say. “live and learn." But Iiandlcapped 
children, more tluin others, need to have such toughening 
c^xiieriencc's if they are to grow up as sturdy oaks instead of 
delicate African violets. All through life, society will tend to 
overprott'cl and shelter ftuise wlio are disabled. They will 
need a lit lie (vxtni measure of loughness, of asseiliveness, of 
independence if (lu'y are to gel their fair sliare of rights and 
freedoms. It may lielji you in learning to he tough if you will 
remember that most of tfu‘ aeeidents lliaf happen to blind 
people are not .serious, and almost iievei- latal. The greatest 
damage is always to tlie lov'cd ones wfio wateh Uilngs happen, 
and to the jiride of (he blind or disabled [lerson, 

laist winter I was hunying to the chapel for a eonvoeafion 
Iirogramme, 1 took a short cut along a narrow sidewalk, got 
too far olf to the left side, and got clipped Just above my left 
eye by a tree liraneli stump where it had been cut off. The 
branch drew blood, and I knew it. 1 had no more than sat 
down in the chapel than one of rny students came along and 
said, “Oh, you’re hurt; are you all right?” I said, "Yes," and I 
wanted to tell him to go away and let me .suffer in silence. 
After chaptd. I did not wani; to go back to the olfUe because I 
knew tlie seerelary woukl notice and make a fuss. I didn’t 
even want to go home* for lunch because 1 tliouglit my wife 
would wniji me in li.tndages and ki-eji me in the house for a 
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month, What was hurt was my pride. I had demonstrated to 
others that I was careless, or worse, that blind people can't 
walk across the campus without bumping into things. 

You can help most it you will encourage your child to be 
independent, to move out. to take risks. If there is a cut or a 
bruise, be cheerful about cleaning it up and applying a 
bandage and then go about your business. If you can do that, 
you will be saying most eloquently to your child, “I have 
confidence in you; keep trying." 

My last suggestion to you Is to believe in yonrseir. Yon ai'c 
here at this conference to get help and reassurance from 
various experts. I am sure they have much to offer and I hope 
you will learn from them. Never forget that in one way you 
are more expert than any teacher, counsellor or psycliiatrist 
you will ever meet. You are expert in knowing liow it feels to 
have your life and your life blood wrapped up in a liandicapi^ed 
child, and to live with that investment twenty-four lionrs a 
day, every day of the year. That is very different from being a 
professional helper who deals with the problem for an hour a 
week, or an hour a day, or even six hours a day. We need 
professionals who can be detached and objective and 
sometimes we, as parents, need to learn some of that 
detachment of perspective. If ever the professional helpers 
get so detached that they forgot the depth of our fctding.s, 
please feel free to remind them that you. too, have .some 
expertise, Some years ago, I came across a book by a I'rcneli 
p.sychoanalyst, Alfred Adler. In the first chai.)ter of liis book 
he wrote, "When parents come to me with a prolilcm about 
their child and they tell me what they have been doing, my 
first response is to say, ‘I think you’re on the right track,' 
because parents carry a heavy burden and they need all tlie 
support they can get.” I wish I could meet that p.sychoanaly.st 
and hug him and say, "Thank you for understanding." 

I want you to learn all you can from the protessinnals 
here or wherever you are. I might even agree with them that 
you need to change your behaviour in some ways. I do not 
want you to feel that you are stupid and worthless and that 
you are not doing anything right. If you do that, you won’t l)c 
a good role model for your child, I want your child (o be liai)|)y, 
but part of that will come about il'your child sees you as 
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[liuriil!-, ulin lind Hit* (‘iijtiyahk' and (‘hallrnqint*. So — lisU'ii 
1(1 ill cxjH'ils. iMit also I nisi yonrsrll'. 

11 i may Miniinarisi- brioHy, lid iiu- remind yon liow lar we 
have coiiif in ,1 ineit* 1\vo iViousands years, sneli a lit lie lime 
in Ihe lonti liislorv ot tlu‘ world. Next, believe in raw li.sli: 
lliai is, ^ive handieapjKsl people nineh Ireedoni in dceidiriLf 
what ility' (‘iijoy. Try In lie bolb loiu'li and I'l'idli*; and. iinally, 
lislmi to Olliers Iml also Inisi yonisell. 1 Ihink llu' .meatesl 
yiii yon eaii I'ivi* yonr eliild is a zest for liviny. a .s|)iril oi 
wonder and tideenlnie, and a eonliihaiet' dial the iirolilenis 
ol lite ran lie solved or endured. 

In the words ol a (’lianeeilor. wlio was liolli a tyrant and a 
nirnanlie. Oho von ISisniareU, "Wilh eoiilidenee in God, jml 
on tile .spurs and lei Hit' wild horse ol lile Hy willi yon over 
slones and hed.yes, preyiared to Ineak yonr neek, tinl always, 
willioni iear." 

II that is a bit loo roinanlie. lei me sn.iJ^Liest two lines Ironi 
a Ki{)liiii.f poem. A Russian who s[ienl seven yaxirs in Silieria 
said lhal these lines lielped sustain him. “‘II yon ran lill ilie 
nnloriiivinu; mimile wiilt sixty seeonds worth of dislanec run, 
yonrs is llie world and all I hat’s in it. and wliieh is more, 
yon'il tie a man, my son." 


Wai^ter F. Stromer 


Glossary 

wicker 

exterminated 

marauding 

epilepsy 


exorcisms 

quadriplegic 

veteran 


: I wiys tiiTa lies Woven UiyeliK r (lypieally ol 
willow) 

: desiniyedeoinplelely 
: going alioiil in .search ot jiiiuider or prey 
: a ncurnlogieal disordm' marked by 
sudden rceurrent episode-s of sensory 
dishirlKmee, loss ol eonseiousness or 
eouvnlslons 

: die expulsion nr attempled e.v(mlsioM ol 
an evil spiril Iroiii a person or plaei' 

: iiaralysi.s ol'both amis and liolh legs 
: a person who has liad long rxpeiietu e in 
a pailienlar lielil 





African violets 
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: small East Alrican plant with heart sliaped 
velvety leaves and violet, jiink or white 
flowers 

chapel : a small building [or Christian worship, 

typically one attached to an instUntion or 
private house 

zest : great enthusiasm and energy 

Comprehension 

1. Give a brief introduction aboul the author. Who was lie 
addressing? 

2. Why did the author eventually agree to give a talk? 

3. What were the reasons lhai led our ancestors to liehave in 
an inhuman manner towards the physieally ehallenged i’ 

4. What were the misconceptions generally associated with 
epilepsy and blindness in the uneient times? 

5. Give examples from the text to show llial the pliysically 
challenged have also achieved remarkably in various Helds. 

6. How has the media helped in spreading awareness iibovit 
the capabilities of the challenged? 

7. What is the greatest gift that the physieally ehallenged 
children can be given? 

8. What is the major problem that the pliysieally challenged 
lieople face today? 

9. The pride of a ehallengeil jierson should not he hurl. 
Explain this suggestion of Ihc aullior willi an exaniiile. 

10. What advice does llic author give to the parents ol tin." 
phy s i c;ally eh a 11 en god? 

Appreciation 

1. ‘Being handicapped need not result in lonslaiil 
unhappiiiess’. Elucidate. 

2. ‘How terrible, how tragic, bow mfserable U must l)e without 
sight...’ Is this reaction reasonable vvlien you see a visually 
ehallenged person? If not, why’s* 

3. How, according to ilie author, is liappiness subjectivi'':' 
Substantiate your answer with e.xamples from tlie text. 

4. Justify the iil.le, The Future is Now’ . 

5. What, aeeording to Bismarek and tripling, is tlie Zest lor 
Living'? 
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Ffl, Discussion 

Iliiiniii’,i|is iiiv;nliiti!v jiivvi'iil one Iroiii leadiin^ a iiappy and 
1)1 (Him live life. 

Suggested Reading 

A Man Udio Hart ^’^lKyl's I jy M(’kiiil<(’y Kaiilor 
Thf’ Slorij /j/e liv 1 leleii Keller 
Mil l/jl Fool liv Fill i'^ly llrouii 






The Bet 


Anton Chekhov (1860-1904) was a well known 
Russian playwiight and shorhstoiy whtei: He began 
writing short stones during his dags as a medical 
student at the University of Moscow. Some of his 
famous works are The Sea Gull, Uncle Vanya. 

The Three Sisters and The Cheriy Orchard, His 
stories give a comprehensive and perceptive picture 
of life. In the present story Chekhov highlights the 
futility of a materialistic life and shows how knowledge 
can lead one towards spintuality. 

Ir WAS a dark autumn night. The old banker was i)ai'ing iroiii 
corner to corner of his study, recalling to his mind Hit' party 
he gave in the autumn fifteen years before. Tliere were many 
clever people at the party and much interesting conversation. 
They talked among other things of capital pnnislimcnt. Tlie 
guests, among them not a few scholars and Journalists, 
for the most part disapproved of capital punislniient, Tlicy 
found it obsolete as a means of punishment imliltcd to a 
Christian state and immoral. Some of them thought tliat 
CHpital punishment should be replaced universally by lilt* 
imprisonment, 

"1 don’t agree with you," said the liosl. "1 mysell have 
c.xperienced neither capital punishment nor life iinprisoimicnl. 



In inv oiiinum c.ipilal lamislnucnl is innrc mural and mure 
liuinaiu' Ilian imprisuimK'nl. ICxccnlinn kills inslantly, lilu 
1111(11 isoniiiriit kills by duiircos. Wild is ilm more liuinaiir 
fxcculiitni'r. One who kills yuii in a lew seeunds nr one wlin 
draws the lile mil ol you iiieessanlly, lor years?" 

' riiey'K' liolli ei|nally iiiimoral," remarked one of (he 
tinesls, 'Iteeanse' Uieir |)ur|insr‘ is (he same, lu take away lile. 
rin' state is iiul Ond. 1( has no riylil lo take away dial which 
it eaniuit t'ive back, il il slioiild so desire." 

Amoim, the eomiiaiiy was a yoniiy lawyer, a yonnp; man ol 
Iweiilv live. On beine asked liis o|)iiiioii. he said: 

t ajiital |)Uiiishment and lib imprisonment are erpially 
immoral, Imt il I wts'e ollcred (he ehoiee belwi'en lliem, 1 
would eeitaiiily choose (be second. It's belii'r lo liv'c somebow 
lhaii no! to live al all." 

There eiisiu'd a lively discussion. The lianker. who w'as 
Iheu youiiii,er and more uervuus, suddenly lost liis lem(!er. 
barit'ed his list on the labU-. and tiirnirui to lln.‘ yoiiny; lawyer, 
crieil oiil: 

"ITs a lie, I lie! you two niillioiis you wouldirt slick iii a 
eidl even lor live yr-avs.” 

”h you mean il seriously.” re|)lied the lawyer. "Then 1 hel. 
ni slay no( live linl liKecn,” 

■■FiHeiai! Done!" erietl the hanker. "Otaillemen, 1 stake (wo 
millions''. 

‘■Ai'reed. You slake twu millions and 1 my rreeclom,'' said 
(lie lawyio'. 

So (his wild, lidienions liei eame lo (lass. The liankm. 
who al dial lime liad (oo many millions lo eonnt. spioiled and 
eajnieinus, was tieside liimsell widi ra|)lure. Dnrim* supper 
lie sail! lo die lawyer jokin,t»ly; 

"Come to yorir senses, yoiint* man, Iternre its too late. Two 
millions are iinlliinL!; to me, but you stand to lose three or 
lour ol lire besi yixii's ol your like I say Ibri'c or lonr. ln'eause 
you'll never sde-k it out any lonot')-. Don't loryel eilher. you 
mibaiipy man. lliai voluntary is mm-li heaviti- tlian enlon ed 
iniprisomnenl. 'Die idea flial yon have (be riylil lo Iree yoursell 
al any moment will poison die whole ol your lile in the ecll. 1 
(litV yon," 
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And now the banker, paeing from corner to corner, recalled 
all this and asked himself: 

Why did I make this l^et? What’s the good’.^ 'Hie lawyer 
lo,ses fifteen years of his life and I thi-ow away two millions. 
Will it convince people that capital pnnislnnent is worse or 
better than imprisonment for life? No, no! All stnff and nihlnsli. 
On my part, it was the caprice of a well-fed man. on (lie 
lawyer's pure greed of gold. 

Me recollected further what happened after the evening 
party. It was decided that the lawyer musi undergo Ins 
iiuprisonment under the strictest observation, in a gaiden 
wing of the banker's house. It was agreed that during (he 
period he would be deprived of the right to cross the Ihreshnld. 
to see living people, to hear human voices, and to reccivi' 
letters and newspapers. He was permitted to have a mu.sieal 
instrument, to read books, to write letters, to drink wine and 
smoke tobacco. By the agreement he could communicate, Iml 
only in silence, with the outside world through a little window 
specially constructed for this purpose. Eveiything necessary, 
books, music, wine, he could receive in any fjuanlily by 
sending a note through the window. I'he agreement provided 
for all the minutest details, which made the confiuement 
.strielly solitaiy, and it obliged the lawyer to remain exaetly 
I'irteen years from twelve o’clock of November 14, 1870 lo 
twelve o'clock of November 14. 1885. The least attempt t)n Ins 
part to violate the condilions, to escape if only for two minutes 
Ijcfore the time, freed the banker from the obligation lo pay 
him the two millions. 

During the first year of impri.sonmcnl. tlie lawyer, as tar 
as it was possible to judge from his short notes, suffered 
terribly from loneliness and boredom. From his wing, day 
and night, came the sound of the piano. He rejected wine 
and tobacco. 

During the first year the lawyer was sent l.)ooks ol a liglit 
character, novels with a complicated love interest, stories ol 
crime and fantasy comedies, and so on. 

In the second year the piano was lieard no longi'r and tlic 
lawyer asked only for classics. In the lillh year, music was 
lieard again, and the pri.soner asked lor wine. Those who 
watdicd him said that during the whole ol (hat year lie was 
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(inly I'atini;, drinking, and lyin^ on his bed. He yawned ollen 
and talked ant^rily to Ininself. Books he did not read, 
Somelinies at nij^lils he would sit down to write. He would 
write for a long lime and tear it all np in the morning. More 
than once lie wa.s heard to weeji. 

In the second half of the sixth year, the prisoner began 
/ealon.sly to .study langnages, philosophy, and history. He fell 
on these snliieets so linngrily that Ihe banker hardly liad 
time to gel liooks enongh for' Iiim. In Ihe space of fonr years 
alionl six hmidred volnnie.s were lionght at Ids i-eqviesl. 

It was wliile tliat passion lasted llial Hie fiariker received 
Hie follnwing letter from Ihe pri.soner; "My dear Jailer. 1 am 
writing lliese lines in .six languages. Show them to experts. 
Ud llieni n'ad Iheiii. If they do not find one single mistake. I 
lieg yon to give ordei's to have a gun fii-ed off in the garden, 
[fy the noise I shall know that my efforts have nut been in 
vain. 'Hie geniuses of all ages and eonntries speak in different 
languages: lint in Iht'ni all Inii’ns the .same llame. Old if yon 
knew my lieavenly happiness now that I can understand 
them." Tfu' prisoiier'.s desire was fulfilled. Two shots were 
fired in the garden liy the banker’s order. 

Later on, after the tenth year, the lawyer sal immovalile 
before Ids table and read only the New Tt'slamenl. dhe banker 
found it strange that a man who in fonr years had mastered 
six hundred er udite volumes sliould liave spent nearly a year 
in reading one liook, easy to understand and by no means 
thick. The New 'restament was then replaec'd liy iVie fiislory 
of religions and tlieolo.gv. 

During tlie last two yi'ars ol his eonlinemeni lire ])risoner 
read an exlraordinaiy amount, (|uite hapha/ard. Now lu‘ would 
apply himself to the natural seienees, then he would read 
Byron' oi' Shakespeai'i'-. Notes used to ramie from him in 
which he asked to be sent at the same time a book on 
ehemislry. a textbook of inedieine, a nov'el, and some treatise 
on philoso|:)liy or theology. He read as though he were 
swimming in Ihe .sea among liroken pieces ol wicekage, and 
in liis ilesire to savt' Iris life was eagerly grasping one pieei* 
aflt'r another. 


1. Iiijil (lriiO,<i' (inrdini Uyi'ini il7SS- 1H21| lOu'gsti riHn.iiilH' |nifl 

2. Wlllliiiii ttli.ile '.prair 1,1 fiO'l - I fi 10), Kiinlrsli i.itivuri,;llil .iiiil iiiici 
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The Banker recalled all this, and Ihouffht; 

Tomon-ow at twelve o’clock he receives his treedoni. Under 
the agreement, I shall have to pay him two millions. If I pay. 
it's all over with me, I am ruined forever.... 

Fifteen years before, he had too many millions to count, 
but now he was afraid to ask himself which he had more of 
money or debts. Gambling on the stock exchange, risky 
speculation, and the recklessness of which he could not rid 
himself even in old age had gradually brought his business 
to decay: and the fearless, self-confident, proud man of 
business had become an ordinaiy banker, trembling at every 
rise and fall in the market. 

"That cursed bet," murmured the old man clutching iris 
head in despair.,.. “Why didn’t the man die? He’s only foriy 
years old. He will take away my last farthing. maiTy,’ enjoy 
life, gamble on the exchange, and I will look on likt? an envious 
beggar and hear the same words from him every day: Tin 
obliged to you for the happiness of my life, let me htdp you.’ 
No, it’s too much! The only escape from bankruptcy and 
disgrace is that the man should die.” 

The clock had just struck three. The banker was li,stening. 
In the house everyone was asleep, and one could hear oniy 
the frozen trees whining outside the windows. Trying to make 
no sound, he took out of his safe the key of the door which 
had not been opened for fifteen years, put on his overcoat, 
and went out of the house. The garden was dark and cold. It 
was raining. A damp, penetrating wind liowled in llic ganUni 
and gave the trees no rest. 

Though he strained his eyes, the banker could sec ncillier 
the ground, nor the white statues, nor Ihe garden wing, nor 
the trees. Approaching the garden wing, he called the 
watchman twice. There was no answer. Evidently tire 
watchman had taken shelter from the bad weather and was 
now asleep somewhere in the kitchen or the greenfiou,se. 

If I have the courage to fulfil my intention, thought the old 
man, the suspicion will fall on the watchman first of all. 

In the darkness he groped for the steps and the door and 
ratered the hall of the garden wing, then pokixi his way into 
a nan'ow passage and struck a match. Not a soul was Iherc. 
Someone's bed, with no bedclothes on il, stood tlicrc, and an 
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iiun slisvc locjiiird t!;vi‘k in ilif cniiuT, 'ITic seals nn the dunr 
dial led inlu !he faisuiier's moin were nnljrnken. 

Wlien llie nialeli weiii (nil. the nld man, IremljliiiLf from 
aiiil-ilion, i)eei)ed inlo Ihe lillle window. 

In die prisoner's room a eandk’ was Imrnin^ dimly. The 
prisoner liiniself sal l>y die lalile. Only liis liaek. fhe liair on 
Ills liead. and his liands were visilile. Open liooks were .strewn 
ahonl on die lalde. on Ihe two ehaMs, and on Ihe carpel near 
die lalile. 

I'"i\e rninules passed and ihe prisoner' never once sdrn'd, 
^■i!leen ve.'H's' roiirineiiienl had lani.|hl him lo sil moljonless, 
fhe li,inker l,s|)ped on ihe window with Ids finder, Ijnl Ihe 
inismier m.ide no movemenl in re])ly. Tlien Ihe hanker 
ennlionsly lori' Ihe si'als from llie door ani.1 ])nl lln.' key inlo 
die lock. The rnsly lock lyive a lioarse L'l'oan and the door 
creaked. Tlie h.inker expeetial inslanlly lo hear a cry of 
surprise and die sound of stei»s. Thri'e minnie.s piassed and 
it was as (piiel inside as il had been liefore. He made n]) Ids 
mind to enter. 

Uelore Ihe lalde sal a man. unlike an ordinary hnman 
heiiid. II was a skeleton, willi 111*111 drawn skin, willi loni^ 
eurly hair like a woman's, ami a slia,tii*v beard. The eolonr of 
his face was yellow, of an earflty shade; the cheeks were 
sunken, die fiaek loni* and narrow, and the hand upon wiiieli 
lie leanerl his liairy head was so lean ami skinny dial il was 
painful to look niiou. [Us hair was already silveriiid with yray, 
and MO on«‘ wfio ylaiired al die senile eniaeialion of llie face 
would li.ive believed dial he was only forly yerus old. On die 
table, liefore his bended head, lay a sheet of paper on whieli 
soinelhimi was vvrilleii in a tiny hand. 

Poor devil. Ilionulii the flanker, he’s a.sk'i“p ami iirofiafih' 
■seeimj, millions in his dreams. I have only lo lake and throw 
this half (lead diimj; on the bed. smotfier him a moment with 
the jiillow. and the most careful examination will find no 
(race of nnnalural dealli. Bid. lirsl, let ini“ read wliat he lias 
writ leu luac. 

The banki'i look (ht* slieet Irorn the talile and read; 

"Toinoiidw at twelve o'clock niidiliolit I sliall oliiain iny 
freedora and llii- riyhl lo mix widi ])eople. But heion* 1 lea\'e 
diis room and see Ihe son I Ifiirik il neeessaiy to say a few 
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words to you. On my own clear conscience and Ijclort' God. 
who sees me. I declare to you that I dc.splse rrcedom, lile. 
health, and all that your books call the blessings of the world. 



"For fifteen years 1 have diligently studied earthly lile. 
True, 1 saw neither the earth nor the jieople, Ijut in yoiir 
books 1 drank fragrant wine, sang songs, liunted deer and 
wild boar in the forests, loved women.... And loeautiful women, 
like clouds ethereal, created by the magic of your [loels' 
genius, visited me by night and whispered to me wonderful 
tale.s, which made my head drunken, 

‘‘In your books 1 climbed the summits of Elbruz ‘ and Mont 
Blavrc' and saw Irom there how the sun rose in tlie morning, 
and in the evening suffused the sky, the ocean and the 
iiiountain ridges with a purple gold. I saw Irom tliere bow 


tt E11 )i-liz: Peaks of Elbrus located in central Caucasus ranine in C.rnmla and 
Rnssian Federation, 
t. Hijihe.sl peak In Ihe Alp.s. 
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abdvi' iiH' liL'J'Iniiifis ylimnuTt-d (‘Icavinu' the t'loiids: I saw 
,!.*ret'n Inrcsis. liclds, rivers, lake.s. (•ilics. 1 lieard sirens 
sinuliitf. and I lie playint' ol llie pipe's oi I’an; I lonehed the 
win.Lts lit la'antitnl devils who eaine nyin).t ”1*^' to speak at 
God.... In yonr I.iooks I east myself into liotloinless abysses, 
worked iniiaeles, bnriied cities lo (he tfrmmd, preaelied new 
reIi,u,ions. eoiuinered wliole emintries.... 

"Your books nave me wisdom. All lliat the uinvearyini.i 
human tlionyhi erealed in the eenlnries is eompressed to a 
Hull' lumi) in my skull. 1 know (hat 1 am cleverer than you all. 

■‘And I despise your books. des[)ise all worldly blessings 
and wisdom. Everyiliiiitf is void, frail, visiouaiy and delusive 
as a niirai‘e. lliouiih you Ik' proud and wise and beantilul, 
yet will death wi|ie you Irom the lace of the earth like the 
rniee nuderiiround; anil your posterity, your history, and the 
irnuiortality ol your men of ^;enlus will Ijc as i'ro/en sla^, burnt 
down tctifetlicr witli tire ten-esirial jilobe. 

“You are mad, and liave ^out' tlie wronjt way. You take 
falsehood for trutli and ugliness for beauty. You wovdd rnaiwel 
if suddenly ai)ple and orange trees shovdd liear frogs and li/ards 
instead of huit. and if roses should begin to fireatlie the odour 
of a sweating horse, So do [ niam'l at you, who have iwrtered 
lieaven for I'arlh. I do not want to understand you. 

"That 1 may show' you indeed my eontempt for that liy 
whieli you live, I waive the two irullions of wlueh 1 onee 
dreamed as of iiaradise, and whieli I now desiiise. That 1 may 
deprive niysell of my right to tliem, 1 shall come out Iroiu 
here live minutes lu-lore tlie stipulated term, and tlius sltall 
violate the agreement." 

When he had read, the banker put the sheet on the 
talile, kissed tlie head of tlie strange man, and began lo 
W'eep. He went out of the wing. Never at any other time, 
not even alter Ids terrilile losses on lire e.veliange, had lie 
felt sueli eontempt for himself as now. Coming lionie, he 
lay down on his bed, but agitation and iears kept liiin a 
long lime from sleeping.... 

The next moiiiing the poor walelimen came rinmiiig to 
him and told him tliat they had seen the man vvlio lived In 
till' wing climb throngli window into the garden, lie had gone 
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to tlie gate and disappeared. The banker instantly went with 
his seiwants to the wing and established the escape of his 
prisoner. To avoid unnecessary rumours he took the paper 
with the renunciations from the table and, on hi.s return, 
locked it in his safe. 

Anton Chekhov 


Glossary 


capricious 

impulsive, unpredictable 

rapture 

feeling of intense pleasure and Joy 

New Testament 

the second part of the Bible, wiilten 


originally in Greek, recording the life and 
teachings of Christ 

erudite 

having great knowledge or learning 

farthing 

coin of the UK (not in circulation now) 

whining 

a long, high-pitched complaining ciy 

senile 

characteristic of old age: exhibiting a loss 
of mental faculties associated with old age 

emaciation 

abnomially thin or weak 

abysses 

: bottomless depths 

Pan 

: a god of hocks and herds, typically 
represented with lire horns, ears and legs 
of a goat on a man's body 

unwearying 

: never tiring or slackening 

mirage 

: something that appears real or possible 
but it is not so 

posterity 

: all future generations of peo])le 

slag 

: stony waste matter separated from melals 
during the smelting or refining of ore 

terrestrial 

: of. or existing on the earth 

renunciation 

; formal rejection of something, lyiiieally a 
belief or course of action 

Comprehension 



1. What was being discussed at the party hn.sted Iry the 
banker? 

2, What was the opinion of the young lawyer present at the 
party? 





:i. Wh.il was llir hcCi' Aiiil liclwccn wlinni was il madrV 
Whal Well' Ihi' h rivss aiul i ondUiitvis <il Uu' Ik'IV 
Fs. How did Hit' lawvtT sjxmkI Ihf lirsl two years oi his 
iiiipi isdtime.nlV 

(i, Whal el iari^i's \vt*ie observed in his heliav ionr in the lilth 

yt'ai? 

7. When was lh<‘ (nriiinit poini in tlie lawyer's lile atid how 
did il eitnie alMtiit? 

8. Wtiat ilid he lead thiriiiii; the leulli veai and Ihe Iasi Ivvo 
Ve,.ii s nC ills eoulini’uieiil? 

tl. What Wi’re Ihe lianki-ih'. te.ns wlien lie realised fhat die 
lawver was ahoni lo win the lielV 
US, Wliat did (he hanker (hink was the only es('a))e iroin 
liankniiitey? 

11, Whal did (lie hanker nollee when he i nlered llie haidi'ii 

WillLt? 

13. Whal w.is wrllli.-n in the note lound on Ihe lawyer’s talile? 

Appreciation 

1. Why did die lawyi-r say he desiilsetl all wisdom and l>lessinij;s 
ol lias woiId';' 

2. Why was the tiankei lilled with sell eonleuipt';’ 

d. Wiio enua'Ue.s as a lielter luinian heiiiiy the lawyer or (he 
banker';’ ('ave reasons ui sn|)i*oi'l ol yonr answ'er, 

1. 'The aeninser, ol all nries and eonntries speak in dilteri'iil 
lan^uaii,es: lint in llieiu all Suirns the same llame'. Klneidate, 

For Di.'^cusstlon 

(.'aiiilal punishment i.s iiiore humane Ilian life imiirisniuiienl. 
Suggested Reading 

TlIf ./iidpen it'iif of Pnris l)y Iwonard Meniek 
77ie V’erperhy W. Sonierset Maiighain 
A SjMirk NfCjlfflcd iiitnis flwfloiisr hy U-o'l ols(oy 



Bariii Bhowmik’s 

Ailment 


Satyajit Ray (1921-1992), an Indian filmmaker and 
writer is known for his humanistic approach to art 
and literature. Ray also edited Sandesh a rhildreiis 
magazine and wrote numerous fictinn and noi t fiction 
works. He was awarded the Bharat Ralna i/i 1992. 

His works display the intricacies of human 
relationships, emotions, struggles and conflicts, in 
the present story he depicts an enrowner between 
two people who are trying to hide something Jmm 
each other: 

Mr, Bauin Bhowmik got into onnipaiiinenl D a.s instniciffi hy 
ttie conductor and placed his suitcase under his seal, lie 
would not need to open it during his journey Bui tie luusl 
keep the other smaller bag somewhere within easy icacli. It 
contained such essentials as a comb, a liair lirusii, a 
toothbrnc'n, his shaving kit, a book liy Janu‘s Hadley (iiasc 
to read on the wav and several other knick knai'ks, includin!’ 
throat pilb. If the long train journey in a cold, air ('(inditioru d 
coinparlrnent resnlled in a sore tliroal, he would not lie atile 
to sing lornorrow. Me quickly popped a jiill ini;i his inmdli 
and pul his bag on th(' small labie helore ilie window, 
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n w;is a Delhi IkiuikI veslibvilc Iraiii. TluTe vvere (inly about 
•seven minutes left liefore its de])arture, and yet there was no 
siu;n of the other passtmaers. Would he be afile to travel all 
the wav to Delhi all alone? (’oiild he indet'd lie so lucky? That 
would really lie the heiri;ht of luxuiy- 'fhe vciy idea broufshf a 
sontf to fiis lips. 

lie looked out of the window at the crowd on the platform. 
Two yonii^ men were tilaiieinit at him occasionally. Clearly, 
he had lieen reeoifnisial. 'I'his was not a new expc'rienet'. I’eoiile 
often reeoi.i,nised him for many wcr(' now familiar not just 
with his voicf- tint also with his aijjiearanee. lie had to ifive 
live performanees at least half a do/en limes eveay montli. 
Listen to Barin Bhowmik toniLthl - - he will .sini*; sonifs written 
liv Nazrnl as well as (uidhunik. Money and fame liolh 
had come In Barin Bhowmik in lull measmc'. 

However, this had tia|»pi“ned only over llie last five years. 
Before (hat lie had had to stniiyfle a lot. It was not enoiu!:li to 
be a talented siriLSer. He needed a snitalile lireak and i)ro]ier 
baekinif. TfiLs came in IBbB when Bhnla-da — lihola Bancrjee 
— invited him to sintj in the Puja pandal in llnish Palli. 
Barin Bhowmik fiad not looked back since then. 

In tViet, he was now .ifoing to Delhi at tfie invitation of tlie 
Bengal A.s.soeiation to siniv at th(‘ir jubilee celebrations. 'ITiey 
were payinfj for his tia\'el liy first class and had promised to 
make all arranijt'ments for his slay in Delhi. He intended 
s}iendinjj a couple of days in Delhi. Then he would go to Agra 
and Initehpur .Sikri and return to Calcutta' a week later. 
After tfial it would be lime for Puja again and life would 
become inadly fua lic. 

“Your order for lunch, sir... ?’’ 

'fhe conductor-guard appeanal in the doonvay. 

"What i.s available?" 

“You are a non-vegetarian, aren’t you? Yon could choose 
between Indian and Western food. If yon want Indian, we’ve 

got." 

Barin jilaced hi.s order for lunch and had just lii a 'I'hree 
Castles cigarette when anotlier passengei- came into his 
compartment; the .same Instant, the train began pulling out 
of the station. 


1. NdW, KiilK.ila 
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Barin looked at the newcomer. Didn’t he seem vagvielv 
familiar? Baiin tiied to smile, but his smile vanished ciuieklv 
as there was no response from the other. Had he made a 
mistake? Oh, God — how embarrassing! Why did he have to 
smile like an idiot? A similar thing had happened to liiiii 
once before. He had thumped a man veiy hard on the back 
with a boisterous, "Hel-lo, Trldib-da! How are you?" only (o 
discover he was not Tridib-da at all. The memory of tlii.s 
incident had caused him much discomfort for days aftenvard. 
God laid such a lot of traps to embarrass one! 

Barin Bhowmik looked at the other man once more. He 
had kicked off his sandals and was sitting wiih his legs 
outstretched, leafing through the pages of the latest lllusdrilcd 
Weekly. Again, Barin got the leeling that he luid seen him 
somewhere, and not just for a few minules. He had spent a 
long time in this man’s company. But when was it? And 
where? The man had bushy eyebrows, a Ihin mou.stache. 
shiny hair and a little mole in the middle of his forelic'ad. 
Yes, this face was certainly familiar. Could he have seen this 
man when he used to work for Central Telegraph? But surely 
the whole thing could not have been one-sided? His companion 
was definitely not showing any sign of recognition. 

"Your order for lunch, sir?" 

The conductor-guard had reappeared. He was a portly, 
rather amiable, gentleman. 

"Well," said the newcomer, “we’ll woriy about hmch later. 
Could 1 have a cup of tea first?” 

"Of course.” 

“All 1 need is a cup and the beverage. I prefer drinking 
black tea.” 

That did it. Barin Bhowmik suddenly began to feel rather 
unwell. There was a sinking leeling in the pit of his stomach. 
Then it seemed as though his heart had grown wings and 
flown straight into his lungs. It was not just the man’s voice 
but also the words he uttered with a si^eeial emphasis: black 
tea. That was enough to remove the uncertainties Iroin Harin’s 
mind. Eveiy memoiy came Hooding back. 

Barin had indeed seen this man before and thal too 
strangely enough — in a similar air-conditioned com])arlnu‘nl 
of a train going to Delhi. He himsell was going to I’aliia to 
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athii'' the wcddiiu' (il liis roiisiii. Slii|:)ra. 'ITirfc days before 
he lelt, lie had won a Utile more Ilian seven thousand rupees 
al the races. Heemtld. Ihei-efore, afford tfie lu.vmy of travellini,i; 
by hi'st class, 'fhis haiipened nine years ago, in 1964, long 
liefore lie liad become a wt'lbknown singer. He could vaguely 
recall the oilier man's surname. It began willi a 'C. 

14ioivd1 111 i v'i* t ;iial\ r: iv: irlv';’ Chat 1 er j ee? 

I Ik* eonduelor guard left. Harin realised hi- could no longer 
sil laeiiig the odier man. He went and slood in the corridor 
oulside, well away from his fellow pas.senger. Yes. coiucidenees 
did occur in lile. but lliis one was unbelievable. 

Hut liad ■( " recognised him? If he had uol, (here inighl fie 
two reasons lor it. f'erliaps he bad a weak meinory. Or peiiiaps 
Hariri's appearaiiee had undergone signifieanl ehauges in 
these nine years. He stared out of the window and ti'ied to 
recall, what these i lianm's might possibly lie. 

lie liad gained a lot of weight, so presumalily liis face 
now looked fuller than it liad belore. He did not wear glasses 
in tliosi- day.s. Now he did. And his monsltn-lies liad gone, 
When did he sfiave them off’? Ah. yes. Not very long ago. 
He had gone to a salon on Hajra Road. The liarher was 
hoHi young and ine.siierienn-d. He failed lo get the symmetry 
rigid wliile trimming the moustaehes. Harin himself did 
not itohei- it a) fiist: lint wlitm everyone in his olfiee from 
tile elialiv old Idtman, Snkdeo. lo the si.xty two year-old 
easluer, Kesltav Hahn, began eomiiienting on it. he shaved 
his fireeiims mmislaehes ofj' (o(;dly. 'I'his liad hajtpeued 
aheinj *nnr years ago. 

,Sf) lie had lost the moustat'lies, hnt gained a l*ii of Slesh 
Oil lii.s ehei'k.s and aetiuired. a pair ol glasses. I''eeling a Utile 
reassured, he returned to his eairiage. 

A liearer came in with a pot of tea anil placed it in front of 
C. Hariii, too, felt llie need for a drink, fait did not dare s|K‘tik 
lo tile liearer, Wlial if C recognised fiis voice? 

Ihirlii tiid not wan! even lo iiiink about what C might do 
to him i! lie did get reeognisefi. fiut, of eoui'se. every'hing 
depended on ilie kind of man C was. If lie was auvlhing, 
like Auimesh da, Marin had noHdiig lo fear. Ouee, in n 
liiLs, /iiiimeidi da realised someone was ti'ying lo pick liis 
jioekel, Hilt lie wiis loo -ihv to raise a line and er',', ‘ ii ln‘ 
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practically gave away his wallet to the pii'kjjockel. tdgelher 
with tour crisp ten-rupee notes. He told his lainily 
afterwards, "A big scene in a crowded bus with me playing 
a prominent role in it — no, 1 could not allow that to 
happen." 

Was this man a bit like that? Prolnddy not. Peoi)le like 
Aniine,sh-da were hard to come by. Besides, his looks were 
not very reassuring. Everything abmd him -- lliose Inisliy 
eyebrows, the blunt nose and that clnn that julteil out 
.seemed to .suggest that he would not hesitate ;d all to 
plant his hairy hands or Barin’s thi'oat and say. ■'Are you 
not the same man who stole my idot'k in IhtidV Scoundrel! 

I have spent these, nine years looking for you! Today. 

I shall...." 

Barin dared not think any more. Even in this air 
eonditioned compartment there wer(“ Ireads of pers])iratiou 
on his forehead. He stretched himself out on liis fjcith and 
covered his eyes with hi.s left arm. It was one's lyr-s that gave 
one away. In fact, C had seemed familiar only Irecause Barin 
recognised the look in his eyes. 

He could now recall eveiy incident vividly. It wa.s not p.ist 
the matter of stealing C’s clock. He could I’cimunber every 
little thing he had stolen in his life ever since Ins hoyliood. 
Some were totally insignificant things like a balli^oint pen 
(Mukul Mama’s), or a cheap magnifying glas.s (his classmate, 
Ak,shay'.s), or a pair of bone evdV-liidvs tliat V)elonged to Chheni 
da and which Barin did not net'd at all. He never wore tliem 
even once. 'The only reason he stole the.se and lor that mallei, 
all those other things — was that they were near at liaud 
and they belonged to someone else. 

Between the ages of twelve and twenty-five, Barin 
Bhowmik had removed at least fifty different things Iroin 
various people and made a collection in his house. Wliat 
could one call it but stealing'? d'he only difference ijctween 
him and a regular thief was that a thief stole io survive in 
life: Barin did it out of habit. Nobody ever suspected him. 
He had, therefore, never been caught. Barin knew lliat this 
lialMt, this .strange eompvd.siou lu steal Ihings, was a kind 
of illness. Oru'e lie had even learnt tlie medical term lor it 
from one of his friends who was a doelor, hut now lie eoukl 
not remernljer wlial ii was. 





But C's cluck was I he last thiUitt; lie had stolen. In the last 
nine ^’ears, lie had never exiierienred that sudden, strong 
urge, fie knew lie hart got ovim' his illne.ss and was now totally 
on red. 

'rtn* dillenau'e Ixiween stealing C’s eloek and all tlie other 
petty thefts he had indnlgc'd in was that he had really wanted 
that eloek, It was a heanlirul travelling eloek, made in 
Swilzeiiand. It lay In a lilue square box and stood iipriglit tlie 
inomcnt the lid was lifted. It was an alarm dock and tlie 
sound of (he alarm was so sweet that it was a pleasure to 
wake up to it. 

Barin had used tliai eloi'k eoiisistently over tliese nine 
years. lie took il with liim wherever he went. Evtai today, the 
liocii was re.sling williiu (he dejilhs of tlie bag kept on tfu' 
ialilc. 

'■flow lar are you going?" 

Barin gave a violent .start. Tlu' otlier man was actually 
speaking to him! 

"Dellii." 

“Pardon?" 

"Delhi." 

The firsi time, in an lilbii (o di.sguise his voice, Barin had 
sjioken so softly (fiat tlie man had clearly not lieard liim, 

“Do yon find 11 a tiit too cold in lu'ce? Is that whafs affecting 
your voice?" 

"N-n no." 

"It can liapjien. of course. Actually, 1 would have preferit'd 
going liy ordiruiiy tir.st class if it wasni fur the dust." 

Barin did not utter a word, fie did not want to look at C'. 
but his own curiosity forced him to cast frequent glances in 
C’s direction. Wa.s C showing signs of recognition? No, He 
appeared quite relaxed. Could he be pretending? But there 
w'as no way of lieing sure. Alter all. Barin did not know liim 
well. All lie had learnt the last time about his lellow iia.sscngcr 
was tfiat lie liked liaving black tea and that he wa.s wont to 
get down at every slutioii to buy snaeks. 'ITianks to this liahit. 
Barin fiad had the efiance to eat a lot of tasty stulf. 

Ajiart from this, Barin had seen one other side In C's 
(iiaraeter, jus! as tliey wert' ahonl If) reaeh Paiiia. fhis was 
direeily related to the ineidenl involving llit' eloe k. 
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They had been travelling by the Amritsar Mail. It was 
supposed to reach Patna at 5 a.m. The conduotoi- eaine and 
woke Barin at 4.30. C, too. was half awake, althougli he wa.s 
going up to Delhi. 

Just about three minutes before the train was to reach 
Patna, it suddenly screeched to a halt. What could be the 
reason? There were a few people with torches running about 
on tracks. Was It anything serious? In the end, the guard 
turned up and said that an old man had been run ovca- i;)y tlu- 
engine while crossing the track. The train woidd start as 
soon as his body was removed. 

C got vei-y excited at this news aird clambered down tiuickly 
in the dark, still clad in his sleeping suit. Then lie went out 
to see for himself what had happened. 

It was during this brief absence that Barin had removed 
the clock from C’s bag. He had seen C wind it. the night l)ef(.)re, 
and had felt tempted immediately. But since tlie chances of 
finding a suitable opportunity were dim. he had told himself 
to forget the whole thing. But, when an opportunity presented 
itself so unexpectedly. Barin simply could not stop himself. 
Even at the risk of being seen by the other passenger lying 
on the upper berth, he had slipped his hand into C's bag ancl 
had taken the clock out. Then he had dropped it into his own 
case. It took him between fifteen and twenty seconds to do 
this. C had returned about five minutes later. 

“A horrible business! A beggar, you see. The head's bi'cn 
totally severed from the body. I fail to see how an engine can 
possibly hit somebody despite a cow-eatcher. Isn’i it supposed 
to push aside all obstacles on the track?” 

Barin got off safely at Patna and was met by his uncle. 
The faint uneasiness in the pit of his stomach vanished ilie 
Instant he got into his uncle’s car and drove off. His heart 
told him that that was the end of the story. No one could 
catch him now. The chances of running into C were one in a 
million; or perhaps even less than that, 

Bnt who knew that one day, years later, try such an 
incredible coincidence, they woidd meet again? "A lliing like 
this is enough to make one turn superstitious,'' tlioughl Barin 
to himself. 

"Do you live in Delhi? Oi' Caleutta?” asked C. 
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He liatl asked him a lot of tiueslions llie last lime as well. 
Hariii recalled. He lialed peoitle vvlio tried to act friendly. 

‘ Caleulta,'' said Barin. Oh no! Be had si>oken in his noi'inal 
voice, lie really inirsl he more earelid. 

Good God why was (he man starino so hard at liimV 
What eovdd be the reason lor sneh interest? Barin’s pnlse 
iM'kan l»ealinr!, taster ati,ain. 

“Did your idiotom'aph <‘ome out in llie pa|)ers reeenllyV 

Barin realised it would l)e foolish nut to tell the trulli. 
There were other Beimali passeiiLiers on the (rain who niii^hl 
reenynise him. There w.is no harm in lellin.t,’ tliis man wiio 
he was. [n fact, il he eonid l)e told that Barin was a famous 
sln|.;er, he nii^lii find il diffieiilt to relate liini In the thief wTio 
liad once stolen his eloek. 

"Where did you ,st.'e this photo,!j;rai)h?" Itarin threw a 
eonnler ((uestitui. 

"Do yon sink?" came anollier one. 

"Yes. a little," 

"Your name,,.?" 

"Barindranath Bhowmik." 

"All! 1 see. Barin Bhowmik. That's why yon seemed familiar." 

"You sink on llie ra<lio, don’t you?" 

"Yes," 

"My wile is an admirer of yours. Are you .koink to Dellii to 
siiik at some funetioii?" 

"Yes." 

Barin was not ,i‘,oiiik to tell him imu'h. If a simple "yes" or 
"no" could suffiee, there W'as no need to say anvlhine else. 

"1 know' a Bhowmik in Delhi, fle'.s in Ihe Finanee Ministry. 
Nitish Bliowmik, Is he a relative or somethin,k?" 

Indeed. Nitish w'as BariiTs first eousin. A man w'ell kiunvn 
I'or iris riL’id disei})line. A close relativt', Imt not one close to 
Barin personally. 

“No, I'm afraid 1 don't know liim." 

Barin decided to tell tliis one lie. Me washed lfu‘ man w'ould 
.stoj) lalkin,k. Wiiy did lie want to know so many tfiinks? 

Oh hood. Limeli had arriveii. Mopefiilly, the volley ol 
(piestimis would cease, at least for a liltle while*. 

And so it did. (' was obviously one who enjoyed ('aliny. lie 
iH’kan to eoneentredi* on lii.s food and fell sih'iit, Batin no 
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longer felt all that nervous, but si ill he could nol relax 
completely. They would have to spend at least another twenty 
hours in each other's company. Memoiy was sucli ii slrange 
phenomenon. Who could tell what little thing — a gesture, a 
look, a word — might make .some old and lorgolttai riuaiioiy 
come io life? 

fflack tea, for instance. Barin fielievcd tliat it those two 
words had not been uttered, he would never liave rccdgnised 
C. What if something he said or somelliing lu' did made C 
recognise him? 

'fhe be.st thing, of course, would be not to .say or do anytliiiig 
at all. Barin lay down on his berth, hiding liis lace Ijeliiml liis 
paperback. When he finished the first chapter, he turned liis 
liead cautiously and stole a glance at C. He seem to t)c asleep. 
The IllusLiutcd Weekly had dropped from liis hand onto llie 
door. An arm was Hung across his eyes, but h'om tlie way his 
chest rose and fell it seemed as though he liad talleii into a 
deep sleep. Barin looked out of the window. Oix'ii fields, trees, 
little huts — the barren landscape of Bihar Ihrslicd ])a.sl. The 
noise of the wheels came veiy faintly llirough the doulile glass 
of the windows, sounding as though, in (hi* far distanec. a 
number of drums were being beaten in the same sleady rhyllim: 
dha-dhinak, na-dhinak, dha-dhinak. na-dhinak.... 

Another sound from wilhin was soon added to tliis: the 
sound of C's snoring. 

Barin felt a lot more reassxirecl. He began luiiviming a 
Na'/u'ul song. His voice did not sound too liad. He cleared liis 
throat once and began to sing a bit more loudly. Hut lie liad 
to stop almost immediately. 

Something else was making a noise in the coiutiartineiil. 
It shocked Barin into silence. 

It was the sound of an alarm cloek. TIic alarm on the 
Swiss clock kepi in his bag had somehow been set oil. And it 
continued to ring, non-stop. 

Barin discovered lie could nol move his limbs. 'I'hcy were 
paralysed with fear. His eyes fixed themselv(.‘s on t'. 

C moved his ann. Barin stiffened. 

C was now awake. He removed his arm Ironi his eyes, 

"Is it tliat gla.s.s? Could you pleast' remove it? It s viljiating 
against the wall.” 
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Till- noise stopped tlie instant Barin took the glass out ot 
Die iron ring attached to the wall. Before placing it on the 
tidhe, he drank the water that was in it. This helped his 
lliroat. but lie was still in no mood to start singing again. 

Tea was served a little before they reached Hazaribagh 
Road. Two cups of hot tea and the absence of any further 
ctirions (|ue.stions from C helped him I'elax more. He lookc'd 
out once again and Ix'gan liumming softly. Soon, he was able 
to forget totally the danger he was in. 

At Ciaya. not unexpeciedly. C got down on the iilatfonn 
and returned with two packets of jieanuts. fie gave one of 
them lo Barin. Barin consumed the whole packet with 
considerable relish. 

'I’lie sun had set liy the time they left the station, C 
switched thcvlights on and said. "Are we running late? What's 
the time on your watch?" 

Barin realised for the first time that C was not wearing a 
watt'll. This surprised him and he could not help liut show it. 
'fhen he remembered that C’s question had not been answered. 
Me glanced at hi.s wristwatch. "It’s 7.35," he said. 

“Tfien we’re running more or less on time.” 

"Yes." 

"My watt'll broke this morning. It was an HMT... gave 
excellent time... but this nioming someone pulled my liedsheet 
so hard that the watcti fell on the ground and....’’ 

Barin did not comment. Any mention of watches and 
clocks was reprehensiblt*. 

"Wliat make is your watch?" asked C. 

’’HM'r." 

"Does it keep gootl time?" 

"Yes." , 

“Actually. 1 have always been unlucky in the matter of 
clocks." 

Barin tried to yawn, simply to assume an unconcerned 
air, but failed in his attempt. Even the muscles in his jaw 
ajjpeared tt) tie paralysed. He coultl not open hi.s inoulfi. But 
his t'ars continued io function. He wa.s forced to hear all tliat 
C had to say. 

"I once find a Swiss travelling clock, you see. Made of 
gold, A friend of mine had brought It I’rom Geneva. I liad usi-d 
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it for barely a month and was canying it wilh me on a train 
to Delhi — exactly like this, you know, in an air-conditioned 
compartment like this, There were only two of us — another 
Bengali chap. Do you know what he did? Just think of his 
daring! In my absence — while 1 may have gone to the 
bathroom or something — he nicked that clock from me! Me 
looked such a complete gentleman. But I suppose I'm lueky 
he didn't murder me in my sleep, l slopped travelling by traiii 
after that. This time, too, I would have gone by air, Vnit tlu‘ 
pilots' strike upset my plans....” 

Barin Bhowmik’s throat was diy. his hands felt nuinli. 
But he knew if he said absolutely nothing after a tale like 
that, it would seem odd, In fact, it would seem dl,stineily 
suspicious. With a tremendous effort, he forced hini,self to 
speak. 

“Did.., did you not look for it?" 

“Ha! Can any stolen object be found simply by looking for 
it? But, for a long time, I could not forget what the man 
looked like. Even now I have a vague recollection. He was 
neither fair nor dark, had a moustache and must have l:)een 
about the same height as you, but was slimmer. If I could 
meet him again, 1 would teach him a lesson he’d remember 
all his life. I was a boxer once, you know. A light lieavyweiglit 
champion. That man is lucky our palhs never crossed 
again...." 

Barin could now remember the full name of his comp;;tnion. 
Chakravarty. Pulak Chakravarty. Strange! The niimvte he 
mentioned boxing, his name flashed in Barln's mind like a 
title on a television screen. Pulak Chakravarty had talked a 
lot about boxing the last time. 

But even if his name had come back to him, what gt)od 
did it do? After all, it was Barin who was the culyirit. And 
now it had become impossible to cany his load oi' guilt. What 
if he went and confessed everything? And then returned tlie 
clock? There it was in that bag... so near at hand.,.! 

No! Was he going mad? How could he entertain such 
thoughts? He was a famous vocalist. How eoulcl lie admit lo 
having stooped so low? Would his reputation not snller? Wouki 
anyone ever invite him to sing at tlieir function? What would 
his fans think? Where was the guarantee that this oilier 
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luan was nat a joiunullsl or sumeonr conneclfd wilh llu' 
imdia? No, Ihm* was no qiicsUon ol making a conle.ssion. 

IVrliaps lliorc was nn not'd Ibr il, taliior. I’orliaps ho would 
1)0 rooognisod. avn’way. Pnlak Cliakiavarty was giving liiiu 
ndlior odd looks, Uollii was still sixtoon hours away, 'riioro 
was t'V'ory ohanco ol bt'ing oanglil. In Barin's mind llaslied a 
sudden imagi' - his nioiislaolios liatl grown l)aok, the llosh 
on liis lat e liad worn away, his glas.sos had v-anishod. I’ldak 
( hakravaiiy was slaring hard al (he lace he had .seen nine 
years ago. I ho lool\ of ama/omenl in his slightly liazel eyes 
was slowlv turning inlo a look filleil with anger. Mis li[)s wore 
parting iu a slow, oruel smile. "Ah ha!" ho seemetl to be saying, 
"yon art’ the same man, art* you not? Good. 1 havt' waited all 
(liose years to l,iy luy Itands on yon. Now 1 shrdl have my 
liltlo revengt'...." 

By 10 p.m., Barin had ae(|uire(l a fairly high lompt'ratnre. 
aeoonijjanied by intenst' sliivoring. He called the guard mid 
asked for an e.xlra blanket. Then he covered himself from 
head to foot with btith blankets and lay Hat on his back. 
Pulak Chakravarly closed the door of tlieir compartment and 
fiolled it. Before switeliing off the lights, he turned towards 
Barin and said. "You appt'ar unwell. 1 have some veiy effective 
jiills with me — Vveve. takt' these two. You'vt' not \isetl to 
travelling iu an air-eonditioiu'd coach, are ynnV” 

Baiin swallowed the (ablets. Well, given his prest'Ul 
condition, ('hakravarty might spare him a rntfiless 
])unisfmient. But Barin had inadi' u|) his mind about one 
thing. He must Iransler thal clock to Ihe sniteast' of its rightful 
owner. He must try to g('l tliis done tonight, if iwssibh'. Bnl 
he could not move until his (»'m|)eratnre went down. His body 
was still shivering oi'casionally. 

Pidak fiad switched on tlie reading lamp ovci' his fiead. 
He liad a paj}erback open in his hand. But was he reading it, 
or was lie only staring at a page and lliinking of sunielhing 
else? Why did he nol turn the page? flow long could it lake to 
read a eon|)le of pages? 

Snddt'iily Barin noticed Pnlak's eyes were no longer li.\ed 
on die Ijook. He fiad tin ned his head .slightly and was looking 
al Barin. Barin elosc'd Ins eyes. After a long time, he ojjened 
r)iit‘ of them eauhonsly and glanced at ( hukravaiiy. Yes. he 
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was still staring hard at Barin. Barin prtmiptly sliut liis again. 
His heart was jumping like a frog, inatcliing tlic rhytlini of (lie 
wheels — hit) dup, lub dup, luh dup. 

A faint click told him that the reading light had l)een 
switched off. Slightly reassured, he oi)ened Ijolh liis eyes tliis 
time. The light in the corridor outside was coming in Ihrougli 
a crack in the door. Barin saw Pitlak Chakravarty put liis 
book down on the table beside Barin's l)ag. Then lie iiulled 
his blanket up to his chin, turned on liis side, facing Barin. 
and yawned noisily. 

Bmtns hetu'tbcats gradually returned to normal, 'roniorrow. 

yes, tomon-ow morning he must return the clock. He had notit (,>d 
Pulak's suitcase was unlocked. He had gone and changed into a 
sleeping suit only a little while ago. 

Barin had stopped shivering. Perhaps those tablets liad 
started to work. What were they? He had swallowed tliem 
simply so that he would recover in time to be able to sing at 
that function in Delhi. Applause from an audience was 
something he had no wish to miss. But had he done a wise 
thing? What if those pills...? 

No, he must not think about such things, 'Hie incidiml ol' 
the glass vibrating against the wall was bad enongli. 
Obviously, all these strange ideas were simply a result of a 
sick and guilt-ridden mind. Tomorrow, he must find a remedy 
for this, Without a clear conscience, lie could not have a 
clear voice and his performance would be a total failure. 
Bengal Association.... 

The tinkle of tea cups woke Barin in the morning. A waitei' 
had come in with his breakfast — bread, butter, an omeUdti' 
and tea. Should he be eating all this'P Did he still liave a 
slight fever? No, he did not. In fact, he felt just fine. What 
wonderful tablets those were! He began to feel quite gratelul 
towards Pulak Chakravarty. 

But where was he? In the bathniom, j;)erlia[)s. Or was lie 
in the corridor? Barin went out to take a look as soon as ilie 
waiter had gone. There was no one in the corriilor outside. 
How long ago had Pulak left? Should he lak(' a chance':' 

Barin took a chance, but did not cpnle succetal in his 
dfort. He had taken the clock out of his own fuiLi, and had 
just bent down to pull out Pulak’s suitcase Irom under his 
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Ijertlu when Ills |■(“ll(nv passenger walked in witli a towel and 
a shai’iiig kit in his hands. liariii'.s right liand elo-sed around 
tlie cloi'k. He siraightened himself. 

"How are you? All right?" 

"Ye-s, thank you. Er... can you recognise this?” 



Barin opened his palm. 'I’hc clock lay on it. A strange 
detcmiinalion had risen in Barin's mind. Me had got over tlie 
old cnmpul.sivc urge to .steal a long time ago. But this Vnisiness 
of playing hide-and-seek, was this not a form of deception? 
All tliat tension, those uneertainties. lire anxiety over sliould- 
I-dO'it-or-shouldu‘t-i. this funny, empty feeling in his 
stomach, die iiarched throat, the jumping heart — all these 
were signs of ;i malady, were tliey not? Tin's, too, liad to lie 
overcome. 'Miere could ntwer lie any peace of mind oiVienvise. 

Puiak Cliakravarty liad onty Just started to ruli ids ears 
witii his towel. 'I'lie sight of ihe clock turned liim inlo a slatue. 
Hi.s hand holding tlie towel rcrnaiiicd stuck hi his (*ar. 

Barin .said, "Y(‘s. I am that satue man. I’ve put on a hit ot 
weight, .sliav(‘d my rnoustaelies and liave slarled wearing 
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glasses. I was then going to Patna and you to Delhi. In 1964. 
Renienibcr that man who got i-ini over hy our train? And yon 
weuit out to lnve.sttgalc? Well. I took your eloek iti your alisenee." 

Pulak’s eyes were now looking shaigiit into liaiins. Barin 
.saw him Irowning deeply, the vvhile.s oi In ; eyes harl Ix eoiiu' 
rather pronvlncnil, his lips had [);uled as (hough he wanled 
to .say .something but eoiild nol liiul s|)ee( h. 

Barin eonlinued, “Aeliially, it was an illness 1 ns< cl io 
siift'er from, I mean, 1 am nol really a (hiet, 'I'lua. is a 
mcflieal term (or it whieh escape's me lor die iiiooienl. 
Anyway, 1 am cured now and am c|nUe normal, 1 used your 
clock all these years and was taking il wllli me to Delhi. 
Since 1 haiipcned to meet you — tl's really a miracle, isn't 
It? - • I Ihou.'fht I’d return il to you. 1 hopi' ymi will not hold 
any... er... against me." 

Pulak Chakravarty could do no moic th.m say “thanks" 
very faintly. He was still staring at the clock, now Irausterred 
lo ills own hand, totally clumhtbunded. 

Barin collected his toothbrush, loolhpa.ste. and shaving 
kit. Then he took the towel off its laek and went into the 
hatlu'oom. He broke into song as .soon a.s ht' had closed the 
door, and was pleased to note that the old. natural melody in 
his voice was fully restored. 

j'l I'j 0 

It took him about Ihiee minules lo aci N,(', Bhowmik in 
the Klnaucc Ministry in Delhi. Then, a deep, lamiliar voice 
hootnod into his ear. 

"Hello." 

"Nilish-da? 'I'hls Is Barin." 

"Oh, so you've arrived, h.ivc you? I'm coming ibis i-vcning 
to hear you sine;. Kven ijntt hav'i- (urnetl into a celehrlty, haven't 
yon? iVty, my. who would havi' IhoughI il possilde? Bui anyway, 
what made you ring me?" 

"Well - do you lia()(jen lo know someone called I’ulak 
Chakravarty? He is supposed to have been your liatch-male 
in college. He knew bo.king." 

“Who? Old Pincho?" 

“Pincho?” 

“Yes, he used lo pinch practically eveiylhing lie saw. 
Fountain pens, books from the library, ti'miis racqueis from 
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our ’ (unincm rooin, II was he who stole iny lirst Roi\sun. 
It was luruiy. bi'eause it wasn’t as (Iioufi,li he lacked aiiythiiit; 
in lile. His father was a rich man. It was actually a kind of 
aihuent 

"Aihuenri'” 

"Yc.s, liavH'u’t ynvi ever lieard of it? It's called kleptomania. 
K-l-e p,..." 

Harin put the receiver down and stared at his open 
.suitcase. lie had only just checked inlo his hotel and started 
to unpack. No. there was no mistake. A few items were 
ec'rtaiidy missine, from it. A whole carton of 'ITiree Ca.sfles 
eidarctles, a [jair ol Jai)anc.se binoenlars and a wallet 
eontainink live hundred rupee notes. 

Kleptomania. Harin liad for|«o1ten the word. Now it would 
stay elciicd in fiis mind — forever. 


SATi’A-JiT Ray 


Glosfsary 

vestibule 

leafing 

portly 

beverage 

wont 

cowcatcher 


volley 

hazel 

kleptomania 

etched 


; an enelo.Hed siKiii v.hlcli join.a iwo railway 
Kiaciies 

: luniingover (l\e pages 
: stout; round and tat 
: a drink other tlian water 
; ai eusloiiied: in the Icaljil ol cioint!; souieliiina 
: metal Irame al die Ironl ol a loeoinolive tm 
|,iush!ni* aside eaUle oi’oilier ohslaeles on the 
line. 

: .1 seiicH ol uUevaiiei's >lu<. a .a ^,^vm(•oue in 
cuiiek sof’i:,sf-ioo 
: lleiil hie.wn 

: 1 iccurreni vnge to steal, iyijiealiv wiiliouf 
regani I’oi' need or ])rnlit 

; r.nveci. eaiise iti 'jiaad onl or he elem iv detiued 


Comprehensioti 

S. Whv was Ikani vciiiigio Deihi'.' Why did he eui^side lumsel,’ 
hieky’ ivih ! 1 m ••ntereil the enniparUiu ul'.' 

'* lie Veil 'hjijji Uariii was Ciinsejous it !iis puhiie imaged 
< iivi-'•’■i.teijiies lojtii the 
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3. Why did Barin say, 'God laki siioli a lot ol lraixs to ('mliarr.iss 
one'? 

4. Which statement revealed the set-oml pa.ssenm r s idealily 
and what effect did it liave on Barin? 

5. Why did Barin pick up thiiiffs and al whal a,He diil he slarl 
Ihis? 

6. Wliy did Barin speak so softly and what was (ht‘ rea< lion 
of the other man? 

7. What, accordin^t lo Barin, was 'an incredilile eoincideni e'? 

8. Why did Barin (liink that C would not lie able lo recognise 
him'? 

9. Mention two occa.sions when Barin Idnnd himself on llii' 
verge of being caughi, 

10. How did Barin remember C's name and Ihcn why did he 
feel uncomforl able? 

11. After recognising C, whal was Barin afraid of',’ 

12. How did Barin come to know that C was also .snlicring 
from the same ailment as he wa.s? 


Appreciation 

1. Though C and Barin suffer from the same malady, yet thi'y 
are differeul, how? Give exani]>les. 

2. Barin is not only cured of his illiu's.s fmt has also gained 
confidence in himself. Draw a characicr skelcli of Barin. 

3. Bring out the element of sui'iirise in the .story. 

4. Do you think C had reeogiiised Barin riglil from the 
beginning? Give reasons in su])port ol your aiiswm-. 


For Discussion 

Honesty redeems any Haw in ti person's characicr. 

Suggested Reading 

The Questionable Cargo by Captain W. E. Johns 
An Astrologer's Dag by R.K. Narayan 
Dusk V)y 'Saki' 



On Conduct in 
Company 

Philip Dornur Slaiihope (1694 -1773) ukis a jhmnus 
omlor and imin: In 1726, he siurvedcd la Ihe iitle 
cff his father as bird Chesterfield. He is remembered 
chie/hj by Ins LcUei’s lo his son and oHu*r ivlalives. 
In this letter Chesterjleld expounds on theyolden rules 
0 /conduct irhich have universal value. 


Hath. Oclolicr li). 0,S. I/IH. 

Deal' lioy, 

llavliiii;, ill my last, poitilfd mil \vli,it sort nl i nmiiaiiy you 
should ki‘t‘p, 1 will now you soiiu’ rules lor your roiiduel in 
il; rule's wliie'h iiiy own experience and oliservaliori eiialilc me 
lo lay down and communicate to yon witli some de,yree of 
eonfideiu'e. I have often .tfiven you hints of tins kind before, lint 
tfien it has been liy snalehes: I will now be more retfular and 
methodical.! sliall say nothing witli regard lo your bodily earriayi' 
and address, but leave tliem to (he care ol your daneinhmaster, 
and to your own attention to the best models; 1 emeinlu'r. 
however, that they are of eonsei|iu‘nre. 

d'alk often, but never loii.t;: in tlial easi*. if you do not 
|ileas(‘, at least you are sure not to lire your fiearers. I’ay 
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your own reckoning, but do not treat the whole eonipany: 
lliis being one of the very lew cases in wliieh peopU' do nol 
care to be treated, every one being fully convinced (luU lie 
has wherewithal to pay. 

'fell stories veiy seldom, and absolutely never but where 
they are very apt, and very short. Omit eveiy circumstance ihal 
is not material, and beware of digressions. To have freqiieni 
recourse to narrative betrays great want of imagination. 

Never hold anybody by the button, or the hand, in order lo 
be heard out; for, if people are noL willing lo hear you. yoii 
had much better hold your tongue than tliem. 

Most long talkers single out some one unlbrlunalc man in 
company (commonly him whom they observe lo lie the mosl 
silent, or their next neighbour) to whisper, or ai least, in a 
half voice, to convey a contimiity of words to, 'I'his is excessively 
ill-bred, and, in some degree, a fraud: conversalion-stoek lieing 
a joint and common property. But, on the other hand, if one 
of these unmerciful talkers lays hold of you. hear him with 
patience, and at least seeming attention, if he is wortli 
obliging; for nothing will oblige him more than a patient 
hearing, as nothing would hurt him more than either lo leave 
him in the midst of his discourse, or to discover your 
impatience under your aflliction. 

Take, rather than give, the tone of tlie comiiany you are 
in. If you have parts, you will show them, more or less, upon 
every subject; and, if you have not, you liad better talk sillily 
upon a subject of other people's than of your own elioosing. 

Avoid as much as yon can, in mixed companies, 
argumeniatlve polemical eonveraalions; whieli, though iViey 
.should not. yet certainly do, indispose, for a lime, (he 
contending parties towards eacli oilier; and, if Ihe eonlrovx-rsy 
grows warm and noi.sy, endeavour to put an end to il by soiiu' 
genteel levity or joke. 

Above all things, and upon all occasions, avoid speaking 
of yourself, if it be possible. Such is the natural pride and 
vanity of our hearts, that it perpetually breaks out, even in 
people of the best parts, in all the various modes and llgures 
of the egotism. 

Some abruptly speak advanlageously of llieniselv'cs, 
whhouL either pretence or jirovoeation. They ari‘ iminideni. 
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OlluTs imicffd nuirc arlliilly. os Ihry iinaninr, aiui lorac 
acfusalions auaiiisi (lirnisolvcs, (•(nni)loin of calmiinuvs 
which Ihcy !U‘V(>r heart), in order to justify lliernsclvcs. Ijy 
exliibitiiyit, a calalouue of tlicir many virliu's. "They 
at'ltrutwledj^c it may. indeed, seem odd. iliat tfiey shovdd 
lallt in tliat manner of tlieinselves; it is wliat fliey do not 
filte, and what tliey never wonld liave done; no. no torinre 
stionld evt'r liavi' loreed il from lliem, if lliey liad not l;)een 
tlius vininslly and monstnmsly aeeused. lint, in these eases, 
justice is surely dne to line's self, as well as to oihers: and. 
when onr eliaraeter is aliaeki'd, we may say, in our own 
jnstifiealion, what nlherwise we nevei' wonld liave said." 
Tins lliin veil ol modesty drawn before vanity is mneh loo 
iransparent lo eoneeal il. even irorn very moderate 
diseernment. 

Olliers Uo more modestly and more slyly still (as they IhinkI 
to work; Iml, in mv niiiul, still more ridienlously, Tfiey eoniess 
themselves (not wilhonl some dejfree of shame and eonfnsion) 
into all the cardinal virtues: by first deLiraclinu; tliem into 
weaknesses, and then owning tlieir misfortune, in l)eiiig made 
up of ihose weaknesses. "They cannot see ])eopl(' suffer, 
wilhoui .syinpatliising witli, and endeavouring lo lielj) them. 
They cannot see peojile want, wilhoui relieving them; tliough, 
truly, llieir own eireumstanees cannot veiy well alford il. 
'flu'v cannot lielii s|)eaking Initfi. though tfiey know all the 
hniirndenee ol il. In short, they know that, w'ith ;dl tfiese 
weaknesses, they are* not fit to live in Ifie world, mneh less lo 
thrive in it. lint they are now loo old lo efiange. and must rub 
on as well as they can." This .sounds loo ridienlons and outre, 
almost for tfie stage; and yet, lake my word I'or il, yon will 
freeinently meet witli it upon the eommon stage of Ihe world. 
And !i(*re 1 will ufisem*. f)v the bye. that you will often meet 
with eharaelers in nature so extravagant, that a ilisereel 
poet would not venture to set them upon the stage in their 
true and high eolouring. 

'ffiis iirlneiple of vanity’' and pride is so slrong in human 
nature, that il descends even to Ifie luw'est objects; and one 
often ss'es people angling for jiraise, wheie, admitting all 
they say lo fie true (which by the way, il seldom is), no jnsi 
praise is lo he eaughl. One man affirms thai lie has ridden 
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post a hundred miles in six lionrs; probably il is a lie: Init 
su[)i) 0 Hing il to be true, what Ukmi? Why, he is a very good 
posl-boy, that is all. Another as.serts, and probably not 
without oaths, that he drank six or eight botlles of wine al a 
sitting: out ot charity, I will Ix'lieve him a liar; for, if I do 
not, I must think him a beast. 

Such, and a thousand more, are the follies and 
extravagancies, which vanity draws people into, and which 
always defeat their own purpo.se. 

The only sure way of avoiding these evils is never to ,si)eak 
of yourself at all. But when historically you are obliged to 
mention yourself, take care not to rlrop one sii\gle wortl, that 
ran directly or indirectly be construed as fishing for apidause. 
Be your eharacter whaf if will, it will be known: and nofiody 
will lake if upon your own word. Never imagine that anything 
you can say yourself will varnish your defeehs, or add luslre 
lo your pcrfecLions; but. on the contrary, it may, and nine 
times in ten will, make the former more glaring, and the 
latter obscure. If you are silent upon your own sultjeet, neither 
envy, Indignation, nor ridicule will obslruel or allay (he 
applause which you may really dcsciwe; but if you publish 
your own panegyric, upon any occasion, or in any shape 
whatsoever, and however artfully dressed or disguised, they 
will all e.ons])irc against you, and you will be di,sapiK)inled of 
the veiy end you aim af. 

Take care never fo seem dark and mysterious; which is 
not only a very unanuable eharacter. but a very .suspicious 
one too: if you seem myslerlous wiih olhers, (hey will be 
really so with you. and you will know nothing. The height of 
abilities is to have a frank, open and ingenuous exterior, 
with a prudent and reserved interior; to be upon your own 
guard, and yet, by a seeming natural openness, to pul i)eoplc 
off theirs. Depend uixm il. nine in ten of every company you 
are in will avail Uiemsclves of eveiy indisereei and unguarded 
expression of yours, if they can turn if lo their own advantage. 
A prudent reserve is therefore as necessary as a seeming 
opeiu\e,ss is prudent. Always look people in the iaee wl\en 
you speak lo Ihem; the not doing il Is llmught lo imply 
I'otiseioiis giiill: besides lliat, you lo.se Hie advanlage ol 
oliservliig by (heir counlenanees wliai impression vom 
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discoir sr niakrs upon llit'in. In ordor lo know peopl(‘'s mil 
senlinionts, 1 trust ninrh more to my eyes Ilian lo my ears; 
lor they can say whatever they have in mind I should heai': 
but lliey ean seldom help 1001411115 what they have no intention 
that I should know. 

Neither retail nor receive scandal willin.Hly; lor Ihout'h 
the defamation of olliers may for the juesent gratify tlie 
maliihiity of the pride of our hearts, cool retk'elion will draw 
very disadvaiuauiemis eonelusious from sneh a disiiosilion: 
and in the ease ol scandal, as in tlial of rolifiery. tlie teeeiver 
is always Ihoutiht as liad as the thief. 

Mimieiy. wfiieh is tlie eoinmon and favourite amusement 
of little low minds, is in the nlmosi i'ontem])t with ^real ones. 
It is the lowest and most illiberal ot all hnffoonery. Pray, 
neitlier (ii'aetise it yourself, nor aiiplaiiil it in others, fiesides 
that, tlie person mimieked is imsulled; and. as I liave often 
obseiwed to yon hi'fore. an insult is nevt'i' foryiven, 

I need not. 1 believe', advise you lo ada])l your eonversatiun 
lo tlie iieople you are ('onversinju; with; for I suppose you woukl 
not, without Ifiis eautlon, have talked uiion the sairii* sulijeet 
and in Ifie same maimer to a Minister of slate, a liishop, a 
(ihilosojiher, a captain, and a woman. A man of the world 
must, like tlie ehameleon. fie able to laki' every dilferenl hue. 
wliieli is liy no means a eiimiiial or alijeel. hut a ueeessaiy 
eomiilaisaiu e, tor it relali's only lo maimers, and not lo morals. 

One woifl only as lo swearing; and that 1 ho[)e' and lielievt' 
is mure than is iiei'cssary. Yon may sometimes lieai some 
[)i-oj)le in e,ood eompaiiy interlard Iheir diseonise willi oaths, 
by way of embellishment, as they think; lint you must 
ofiserve, loo. thal Ihosi' wlio do so an; never liiose who 
conlribule in any decree to jifive iluil eoin]).auy Ihi' 
denomination of ifood eompauv. 

Ihii, to eonelude tliis lonti letter: all the above-mentioned 
rules, however carefully yon may ohsertt' llieiii. will lose lialt 
tlu'ir elleel if uiiaeeompanieil liy tlie Graces. Wliatever you 
say, if you say it with a snpereilious, eynietd fact', or an 
embarrassed eoimtenanee, or a silly, disi onei'ried ij,rin, will 
he ill received. If. inlo tlie han;ain, i/oii nuKtvr it. or iittor U 
indistiiidlij nnd itiu/racriullii, il will he si ill woi si' rceeivisl. If 
your air and addn'ss are vulgar and .iwkv.'.ml, you may he 
esieeinei! indeed if you liave mval iiiliinsir lueril: fml you 
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: In ealeuliile. to judge 
: money ni' other means needed for a 
particular purpose 
: eoulroversial discussion 
: tlisinelliie 

: light maimer/behavimii' 

: the lialiit of talking and tliinking about 
omsself e.Nces.sively lieeause ol an undue* 
sense of .self-im|3oriauee 
: not showing due respec’t to another 
lierson 

: false and defamaloiy statements alxiul 
soiiustne in order to damage t iieii" reput at ion 
: die ability to judge well. iK'reeive clearly 
: the seven fuiuiametilal virtues (four 
natural virtues — ju.sllee, prmk'iiee. 
temjteraiieeand Ibrtitude: three tlieologieal 
virtues — liiitl). Iiope and eliarity) 

: not stiowiiig can* for the eousetiuenees ol 
an iu'tion 

; outside tin* houriiis ol eouveiiliou 
: iucideiitally 

; foi inal wi ilteii or s|)oki ii [jraise 
: eareful to avoid umiesired eoiiset(nenees 
: imitating 

: ridiculous but amusing fjeiiaviour 
: desire to ('lease oltier.s 
: mix writing or speech with foreign 
i‘.X})res.sions 
: decorative detail 

: I'leasiug (‘ouiitenailee: elegance in loriii 
and mannei'. (InCireekmylliologv there an* 
three beiiulilul goddesses. Aglai.i, lli.dia 
and I'hiiilirosyiu', d.-uiglncrs ol /ieiis. fhey 
wei'(.- Iielievet! to |)er:.oiuly and Ijcslou' 
charm, giva i* .aid i)c.nily.) 

: assumiu!.; an aii'nl '.iijiei im il v 


supercilious 
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Comprehension 

1. Wliy slinuld one tiol Itilk fora linn’ while conversing 
with (idici s? 

2. What Is (’hesiert'ield’s opinion abonl telling stories in 
eonipany? 

;5, VVlial is (he main weakness of‘long talkers' and how should 
II l)c dealt with? 

■f. “rake, rather than give, (he tone of the r'oiU[)any you are in'. 
ICxiilaltr. 

h. Why slioidd one not ,s|)eak ahoivt onesc'ir? 

(i. What kiiul of eonvaTsalion should he avoided in tni.ved 
eoinpaniesV And wliy';' 

7. Why does I he aut hor warn his son against being too 
reseivi'd? 

8. Why is llie author against Itsteniivg to scandalous stories 
with keen interest? 

9. What are the advantages of looking in fhc faee of the listener 
wtien engaged in a conversation? 

Appreciation 

1. 'Vanity and pride are strong elements in human nature,' 
What doi-s tfie author mean by this and how should these 
lx.; avoiderl? 

2. A prmU'ut reserve is as necessary as a seeming openness 
is prudent'. EUu'idale. 

8, VVhleli ehaiaeteristic of flic eliarneleon Is Ix'lng referred to 
try the author and why? 

4. How does a pleasing eminfenanee have air impact on the 
listeners in a eoiwersafion? 

For Discussion 

Good eourluel is the trite relleetion of one's character 

Suggested Reading 

On Saying I’lcnse' by A.G, Ganliner 

On try doseijh Addison 

Pri’/iin i'liililrfii try Charles hamli 




